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The above blank may be helpful in 
routing this copy of EDUCATION For Vic- 
TORY to various staff members and per- 
haps finally to the library. 

Keep a file of the issues of EDUCATION 
ror Vicrory for future reference. ae 
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“To Serve Your Country, 


Go to School” 


States Give Leadership in Drive 


Under the leadership of State govern- 
mental agencies and private organiza- 
tions, Go-to-School drives are effectively 
progressing in at least 32 States, from 
which preliminary reports have been re- 
ceived by the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Children’s Bureau. 


Tennessee’s Go-to-School program is 
sponsored by the Tennessee Education 
Association with the assistance of the 
State Office of Civilian Defense and the 
State Department of Education. The 
Association reports on the drive as fol- 
lows: 


News letters, educational bulletins, 
and news releases on the subject have 
been sent into every community in the 
State. 

Speakers from the Tennessee Educa- 
ton Association offices and from the State 
Department of Education have attended 
the preschool clinics in various com- 
munities. 

During the latter part of August, field 
workers went out from the State Office 
of Civilian Defense to assist in the organ- 
ization of Go-to-School committees in 
every community that had not already 
started such a committee. The youth 
council of the Civilian Defense Corps was 
asked to assume responsibility for the 
organization of the Go-to-School com- 
mittees in those areas where these com- 
mittees were not already established. 


The Tennessee campaign has also set 
for itself such long-range objectives as 
improving compulsory school-attendance 
laws, and additional personnel for super- 
vising school attendance. 


Ohio’s program is under the leader- 
ship of a State-wide Back-to-School 
committee operating as a subcommittee 
of the State Council of Defense com- 
mittee on Youth in Wartime. The com- 
mittee, of which Dr. David J. Wiens is 
chairman, includes 42 representatives of 
civic, religious, employer, labor, and wel- 
fare organizations and State government 
agencies. 

An example of effective team work in 
a community is shown in Lima, Ohio, 
where schools, employers, the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, and the Juvenile Court 
have combined to assist teen-age boys 
and girls needing jobs to find the kind 
of employment which best suits their 
abilities. By agreement with industry, 
only part-time working certificates were 
issued during the summer vacation. Be- 
fore September 1, employers were to refer 
employees of school age back to the 

(Turn to page 2) 





The U. S. Office of Education 
will appreciate progress reports 
and results of State and local “Go- 
to-School Drives.” Copies of 
newspaper clippings, literature and 
posters distributed, committee or- 
ganization and plans, and similar 
material should be addressed to 
the Information Service, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington 25, 
aC 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


To Serve Your Country 
(From page 1) 


schools which issued the work certifi- 
cates. This gives the schools oppor- 
tunity to contact each young worker and 
to urge the return to school of those who 
seem to be able to profit more by further 
study than by remaining at work. 


Marked Improvement Predicted 


“If your school career is interrupted 
sooner than it need be,” said George D. 
Stoddard, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education, in a letter addressed 
to young people of the State, “you are 
likely to be called on for services below 
your genuine abilities. In this there is 
no gain in terms of your country’s need 
or your personal plans. For this reason 
we say to you all: Stay in school as long 
as you can and go back to it as soon as 
the opportunity is provided. By work- 
ing hard and learning fast in a curricu- 
lum especially designed for the wartime 
emergency, you will be doing your best 
to bring on the victory and to establish 
the peace. To serve your country, go to 
school.” 

Commissioner Stoddard’s letter opened 
an intensive State drive which marshaled 
the forces of press and radio to speed 
the Go-to-School message. 

With such cooperation in States and 
communities “a marked improvement in 
enrollment when schools reopen this fall 
should result”—Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, and 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, predict. 





Freedom to 
Teach the Truth 


The following statement was recently 
issued to educators by the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education. The Commission 
was appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

“Wartime inevitably presents serious 
threats to the freedom of teachers to 
teach the truth. Thus far, the record 
in this war has been far better than dur- 
ing the last one. There are increasing 
evidences, however, that education and 
the public must be vigilant against an 
upsurging of actions that tend to de- 
stroy the freedom of teachers to teach 
the truth. 

“The Commission is opposed to any 
unwarranted restrictions of such free- 
dom of teachers in our democracy as be- 
ing against the best interests of educa- 


tion and the nation. Particularly do we 
deplore any tendency on the part of 
boards of education and administrative 
officers to restrict the freedom of teach- 
ers by promulgating lists of statements 
and ideas which, if taught by teachers, 
will lead to dismissal. 

“The public and the teaching profes- 
sion should realize that freedom to teach 
the truth is, like freedom of the press, 
one of the great cornerstones of democ- 
racy, and that it must be preserved and 
protected.” 





Mr. Boutwell Becomes 


AVA Editor 


William Dow Boutwell, Director of 
Radio and Information Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, resigned his position 
August 1 to become editor of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association Journal, and 
assistant to L. H. Dennis, executive sec- 
retary of the Association. 

Mr. Boutwell came to the Office of Edu- 
cation in 1930 as chief of the Editorial 
Division and editor of ScuHoo.t Lire. In 
1934, under his guidance, the NBC inau- 
gurated “Education in the News” broad- 
cast over a coast to coast hook-up. A 
year later, the Office of Education was 
authorized to set up a radio project with 
Mr. Boutwell in charge. During the 412 
years that this project was in operation, 
it presented more than 700 network pro- 
grams many of which were experimental 
in nature. 

The Script and Transcription Ex- 
change, an outgrowth of the Radio Pro- 
ject, lends and distributes many of the 
programs originally produced by the 
Radio Project. 

Under Mr. Boutwell’s direction, a 
Radio Workshop was started at New York 
University in the summer of 1936, and a 
Radio Department organized at the Na- 
tional Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich., 
in the summer of 1937. In 1940, he helped 
organize the Association for Education 
by Radio and is now first vice president 
of that organization. He is also assistant 
to the chairman of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee. 

Recently, he has been responsible for 
stimulating the development of plans for 
frequency modulation broadcasting net- 
works for schools and colleges. Over 30 
States have indicated their intention of 
establishing FM networks in the post- 
war period. 

Mr. Boutwell’s coworkers at the U. S. 
Office of Education gave a luncheon at 
the Mayflower in his honor and extended 
all good wishes to him in his new field of 
service. 
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Analysis of Pending Federal Educational Legislation August 1, 1944* 





Basic provisions 


General Aid Bill, 8.637 | 


Vocational Education Bill, 8.1946 


College and University General Extension Act, 
8.1670 





To assist States and ‘Territories in more ade- | 




















1, Purpose.......----- encceeee To provide vocational training and retraining | To establish publicly supported adult educa- 
quately financing their systems of public of veterans returning from military service, tion throug State universities and land- 
education during emergency, and in reduc- workers demobilized from war production grant colleges, by setting up college and 
ing inequalities of educational opportunity. plants, and other youth and adults, and to university adult education extension separate 

further extend the program of vocational from but supplemental to the cooperative 
education agrieultura! extension service suthorized by 
previous acts 

3 Amounts available....-.... (a) For emergencies in financing a. Area vocationa) schools__.....-. $24, 000, 000 | Fiscal year ending June 30, 1945__.. $8, 000, 000 

publie elementary and sec- b. Agricultural education......... 23, 000,000 | Fiscal year ending June 30,1946___.. 12, 000, 000 
ondary schools: (1) teachers’ ¢. Home economies edueation.... 16,000,000 | Fiscal year ending June 30, 1947__._ 16, 000, 000 
salaries to keep schoo!s open; d. Trade and industrial education 16, 000, 000 | Fiscal year ending June 30, 1948 and 
(2) employment of addi- ¢. Occupationa! information and | Ea 20, 000, 000 
tional teachers to relieve guidance.........-.....-...-. 4,000,000 
overcrowded classes; (3) f. Publie service training_......-- 2, 000, 000 
raise substandard teachers’ { Distributive oecupations.-..... 7, 000, 000 
salaries; (4) adjust teachers’ . Vocational business education. 5, 000, 000 
salaries to cost of living...- $200,000, 000 | i. Industrial arts education. ..... 500, 000 : 
(6) For equalizing educational ses “at 
opportunities—public ele- pe $97, 500, 000 
mentary and secondary 
GR cticccentintioncens $100, 000, 000 
Total_............--. $300, 000, 000 

3. Groups to be served.......- Pupils in public elementary schools (includ- | Persons requiring vocational training-in-sehool | Adult individuals and community groups 
ing kindergartens and nursery schools) and and out-of-school youth and adults—inelud- ineluding: Persons returning from war 
public secondary schools (through the four- ing persons returning from armed services service; persens dismissed from war in- 


i. Type of e 
institutions. 


ducation and 


teenth grade). 


Public elementary and secondary education--- 


and war industries. 





Area vocational schools; (2) Voeational agri- 

culture; (3) Home economics education; (4) 

Trade and industria) education; (5) Public 

service training; (6) Distributive oceupa- 

tions; (7) Vocational business education. 
Industrial arts classes. 


Public vocational schools and classes: (1) | 





dustries; persons whose education may have 
become obsolete; persons desiring to know 
more of problems of commerce and industry 
and education of workers; and persons in- 
terested in gaining a knowledge of other social 
welfare services. 


University adult education extension programs 
of State universities, and land-grant colleges 
and universities, for instruction in ne i- 
cultural subject matter paralleling at 
offered on campus. 





5. Related acts 





6. Federal resp 


onsibility.....- 


Peta ntiteterGihntinnnncindiiniinn 


Smith-Hughes Aet, Approved, February 23, 
1917. 
George-Deen Act, Approved, June 8, 1936. 








U.S. Commissioner of Education to— 

a, Apportion and certify funds as pre- 
scribed. 

6. Cause State authorities to make audit. 

¢. Certify failure of any State to meet 
requirements of act to Secretary of 
Treasury who suspends payment. 

d. Publish annual report and report an- 
nually to Congress. 

e. Make such rules and regulations as 
necessary to facilitate administration. 





7. State responsibility..c2...-. 





3. Method of allocating Fed- 
eral funds. 


No Federal department, agency or officer 
of the United States to exercise any supervi- 
sion or control over State educational agency. 

State responsibility— 

a. Accept the provisions of the Act through 
legislature. 

b. Provide that its educational authority 
shall represent the State in the ad- 
ministration of funds received. 

¢. Provide for an audit. 

d. Provide that the State educational 
authority makes reports to the Com- 
missioner. 

e. Provide just apportionment for <chools 
maintained for separate races. 

f. Provide for apportioning the funds. 

g. Transmit to the U. 8S. Commissioner oi 
Education official notice of acceptance 
and certified copies of legislative enact- 
ments and the official regulations. 


State boards; specifically to— 


a. Apportion and certify payments to 
States. 

6. Approve State plans it finds in con- 
formity with the provisions and pur- 
poses of the Act. 

¢. Make studies to aid States. 

d. Annually ascertain whether or not 
funds are used according to provisions 
of Act. 

¢. Prepare annual report to Congress. 

State board for vocational education responsi- 
ble for administering program in State is 





o— 
1. Prepare and submit pians to the U, 8, 
Office of Education including pro- 
visions for adequate program of voca- 
tional training for out-of-schoe] youth 
and adults. 
2. Make annual ieport to the U. 8. 
Office of Education. 
3. Appoint a State direetor who shall be a 
full-time employee and be qualified 
; i isor in one of the vocational 
elds. 


U. 8. Office of Education to cooperate with | 


None. 








U.S. Commissioner of Education to— 
a. Allot and certify payments to colleges 
and universities. 
6. Review plans or proposals prior to 
certifying funds. 
¢. Prepare annual report to Congress. 


State participation through State universities 
and land-grant colleges and universities. 
Federal relationships directly with institu- 
tions. Chief Exeeutive of each State certify 
qualified institution to U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education. 








Allotments to State on objective basis: 

a. Emergency Aid—on pro rata basis of 
average daily attendance in public 
elementary and secondary schools. 

©. Equalization Aid—on basis of “index 
of financial need” determined from 
population five to seventeen years 
and estimated income payments. 


Various pro rata population bases, e. g., total 
population, farm population, nonfarm pop- 
ulation, varying with nine different pro- 
grams. For each program with exception 
of industrial arts, States are guaranteed 
minimum. 


Pro rata allotments on basis of total population. 





9. Degree of Federal support... 


10. Degree of equalization 





Funds authorized are small proportion of total 
costs of public elementary and secondary 
education. Because of equalization aid, 
Federal support would represent larger 
proportion of total costs in some States than 
in others. 


Original Acts (Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen) provide ultimately half of costs by 
Federal Government. However, some 
States spend more than enough to match 
Federal aid. Proposed Act provides entire 
costs of extended program for first two years; 
States to match 25 percent thereafter, thus 
raising share of Federal participation ulti- 
mately to 80 percent. 


One-fourth of grants to be matched through 
State and local sources. Federal participa- 
tion, therefore, 80 percent. 





One-third to States on equalization basis. 
Remaining two-thirds potentially useful for 





equalization within States for emergency 


Equalization to extent that poor areas are 
favored by allotments for area vocational 
schools and for other programs in rural and 





purposes. 


farm areas. 











Equalization to extent that educational oppor- 
tunities are brought to localities not otherwise 
served. 





*The above analysis of pending Federal Educational Legislation was prepared by the U. S. Office of Education for the use of conferees attending a 8-day 
conference, August 10 to 12, in Washington. Three representatives from each of the following organizations participated: 
National Education Association, American Association of Junior Colleges, National Association of State Universities, National Association of Secretaries of, 


State Teache 


chool Princi 


rs Associations, National 
pals, National Council of 
or the Promotion of Engineering Education. 


niversity Extension Association, American Association of School Administrators, National Association of Secondary- 
hief State School Officers, American Vocational Association, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Soctety 
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Educational Plann 


ing in Areas 


of Intensive War Activities 


Careful study and intelligent planning 
are particularly necessary in areas of in- 
tensive war activity if children are to 
look forward to adequate educational 
facilities when the war is over either in 
such areas or in those from which their 
parents migrated. The marked increase 
in the number of very young children in 
comparison to the normal increase, the 
less marked increase in the slightly older 
group, and the still slighter increase in 
the next older group, namely, those from 
10 to 14 years of age, raise unusual prob- 
lems in furnishing school facilities. 

The largest increase from 1940 to 1943, 
was in the number of children of pre- 
school, and nursery school age (under 5 
years) in these areas. Of 39 such met- 
ropolitan areas with a total population 
of approximately 25,000,000, the highest 
percentage increase during the period in 
this age group was 135.6 percent in the 
Wilmington, N.C., area. The next high- 
est was 127.7 percent, in the Pascagoula, 
Miss., area. In half of the 39 war-im- 
pacted areas, the increase was more than 


33.3 percent, while in only one area was 
it less than 15 percent. 

For the next older group, usually 
in the kindergarten and lower elemen- 
tary grades, approximately 5 to 9 years 
old, the highest percentage increase, 
93.1 percent, was in the Pascagoula, Miss., 
area. The Wilmington, N. C., area came 
next with an increase of 59.1 percent. 
In half of the total 39 areas, the increase 
in this age group was 16.6 percent or 
more, while in 11 areas, it was less than 
10 percent. Since children in this group 
were born previous to our entrance into 
war, these increases are due largely to 
shifts in population. 

In only 26 of the 39 areas were in- 
creases found in the number of children 
in the next age group, namely, 10 to 14 
years, inclusive. The increases ranged 
from 1.1 percent in the Baltimore, Md., 
and metropolitan counties to 54.1 percent 
in the Pascagoula area. In the other 13 
areas, decreases were found, ranging 
from 0.5 percent to 10 percent. 

Difficulties in planning arise in part 
from the differentials in percentages of 


increase among the three age groups 
mentioned and from the fact that chil- 
dren of 5 years of age and older must 
be provided for by the school systems 
under war conditions, which affect teach- 
ers, buildings, and other facilities, with 
or without the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. How to plan to take care of 
the large increase of children under 5 
years of age who in a year or So will reach 
school age is a problem, since no one 
knows whether they will remain where 
they now are after the war or shift back 
to the places from which their parents 
came. No school administrator wishes 
to provide facilities if children are not 
to remain in the system, nor does he 
wish to be without facilities in case they 
should remain. Careful studies of local 
employment situations in the centers of 
war activity with respect to the possi- 
bility of continuous post-war employ- 
ment will be necessary in order to plan 
intelligently for schools in these areas. 

The basic data for the accompanying 
table are taken from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus release series p. 44, No. 15, July 1, 
1944, Estimated Civilian Population by 
Age and Sex, for Selected Areas: Novem- 
ber 1, 1943. 


Increase in preschool and elementary school population in selected metropolitan areas, 1940-43 





Metropolitan area 











Atlanta, metropolitan counties__...................--.-... 


Baltimore, metropolitan counties 


Beaumont-Port Arthur, metropolitan county 


Cleveland, metropolitan county.........................-- 
Columbia, metropolitan county-. -- - pedadinhies 
Cc olumbus (Ga.), metropolitan counties........---..-..--.. 
Dallas, metropolitan ES eee 
Dayton, metropolitan county -. 
Denver, metropolitan counties 
E! Paso, metropolitan county 


Fort Worth, metropolitan county 
Galveston, metropolitan county 


Houston, metropolitan county 
Indianapolis, metropolitan county 


Little Rock, metropolitan county 


Memphis, metropolitan county 
New Orleans, metropolitan counties 


nin nnrnrici bannewene minhaeenhmenunuangitie 


New York-Northeast New Jersey, me tropolitan counties... 
Oklahoma City, metropolitan county 
TEESE 
Phoenix, metropolitan county. 
Portland (Maine), metro politan count: 
Pueblo, metropolitan county. 
St. Louis, metropolitan counties. 
Salt L ake City, metropolitan coun 
San Antonio, metropoli tan county... ae 
Savannah, metropolitan a nemo 
Spokane, metropolitan county. 
Tulsa, metropolitan county_- 
Washington (D. C.), metropolitan counties... 








Wichita, metropolitan counties 
Wilmington (N. C.), area 


Buffalo-Niagara, metropolitan counties_-_...........--.-...- 
Charleston (W. Va.), metropolitan county................. 


Evansville, metropolitan counties_....................--.- 


Hartford-New Britain, metropolitan counties....--.------- 
Jacksonville, metropolitan | pe a ls RE PG i 


Louisville, metropolitan SE a 

















































Number of children by age groups, Percentage increase by age group, 
1943 1940-43 
State 
Under 5 ieee 10 to 14 Under 5 |, 10 to 14 
years 5 to 9 years years years 5 to 9 years years 
1 TN cgupanendeenibnbnemiieenesiial 43, 458 39, 515 20. 1 7.6 1.5 
. Mary land... 105, 619 87, 007 44.1 27.4 12 
‘) Bape , 204 15, 088 48.8 30.9 12.7 
-| New York.. 70, 631 25. 5 7.2 —10.0 
-| West V irginia.. wisi 26, 232 i 32.6 23. 6 9.7 
{| See oii 102, 799 35.7 8.8 5,2 
South Carolina... 11, 652 38. 4 21.1 2.9 
.| Ge orgia, Alabama... . 14, 543 40.0 14.4 5.6 
-| Tey F wan 33, 299 21.5 16.5 6.4 
) sina 31, 903 44.9 32.0 4.2 
ai 34, 883 31.9 19.3 6.9 
J . 16, 186 23. 5 6.1 1.9 
; Indiana, Kentucky wal 15, 986 31.6 20. 5 6.0 
me i =_. SEPA AEs z. 24, 364 55.0 29. 7 1.6 
etaesand 9, 478 58.8 26. 4 6.4 
1 C canoe ticut. 42, 467 33. 7 1.9 -4.9 
., Seen 56, 161 34. 6 19. 2 13.9 
.| Indiana. 40, 897 27.4 14.4 3.4 
-| Florida_. 22, 259 46.8 16.6 -2.8 
| SIROR........i-02-0 14, 703 25. 8 15.6 -1.1 
.| Ke mtucky, Indiana_. 45, 584 41.4 23.4 4.3 
-| Tennessee........... nee 31,175 20. 0 6.7 —4,7 
-| Louisiana. ........ wiles 48, 442 29.9 15.2 -—7.7 
t( 4... eee mee 501, 089 16.0 4.2 —0.5 
-| New York, New Jersey.-. vous 804, 185 18.3 2.6 —1.9 
RD ER ae 23, 410 24.9 8.0 2.3 
Mississippi_....... 5, 107 127.7 93. 1 54. 2 
Arizona... 18, 443 2.2 8.5 Ee 
Maine. 13, 692 35.8 14.0 2.5 
Colorado... 6, 875 30.9 24. 2 —-1.9 
Missouri, Hlinois_- 112, 083 21.1 13.4 —1.8 
Ui oclingticacntemenasininte ; 24, 146 19.9 8.4 16.7 
0 ee eee 36, 869 32. 8 12.1 -1.7 
= “ees, 14, 924 60. 4 34.4 21.3 
ae es 15, 214 13, 33. 45.3 33. 2 14,2 
RE EEE 19, 858 17, 22 24 , 34.0 14.0 &.6 
.| District of Columbia, Maryland, 96, 441 72, 280 66, 962 51.4 23. 4 8.5 
Virginia. 
BO RS 19, 494 14, 045 13, 221 80. 1 38. 1 21.1 
Jk FER SOc ccc taiiemcnaiad 9, 093 6, 452 5, 314 135. 6 59. 1 19.0 
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“Paper Trooper’ Program 


Schools Cooperate with Local Salvage Committees 


“In order to infuse new interest into 
the waste paper collection campaign this 
fall and in recognition of the splendid 
waste paper salvage achievements of 
school boys and girls, the War Produc- 
tion Board has set up a ‘Paper Trooper’ 
Program which makes school children 
official members of our war production 
machinery.” So wrote Commissioner 
Studebaker in a recent letter to State 
superintendents. Adoption of the Pro- 
gram is, of course, optional with the 
local school authorities. 

Said Mr. Nelson in a letter to Com- 
missioner Studebaker, “Paper continues 
to be a No. 1 critical war material. As 
our battle lines push closer to the heart 
of the enemy and our shipment of sup- 
plies to the various fronts must be in- 
creased, our need for waste paper 
grows.” 


Collections Short of Goal 


Mr. Nelson pointed out that even at 
their peak, and despite the best efforts 
of the schools and all other waste paper 
collection agencies, collections in the 
first half of the year did not at any 
time reach the goal of 667,000 tons per 
month which had been set to meet mil- 
itary requirements and essential civilian 
needs. 

The Paper Trooper Program in- 
volves the use of WPB cloth shoulder in- 
signia, giving the wearer official status, 
chevrons in recognition of the attain- 
ment of quotas, and certificates of merit 
for outstanding achievements by schools 
and individual pupils. The materials can 
be used by any school in connection with 
its established waste paper collection 
program. During the summer they were 
tested in 50 communities, according to 
Dr. Emery W. Balduf, Chief of the 
School-College Unit of the Salvage Di- 
vision of WPB, which is responsible for 
school salvage operations and is pro- 
moting the Paper Trooper Program. A 
12-page illustrated Manual, describing 
the materials and how to procure them 
is being distributed to local school au- 
thorities through State salvage offices 
with the cooperation, in most States, of 
the State school office. 

“In view of the seriousness of the waste 
paper shortage, I feel justified in asking 
you to cooperate with the executive sec- 
retary of your State salvage committee 


in bringing the Paper Trooper Program 
to the attention of your superintendents 
and principals,” said Dr. Studebaker in 
his letter to the State school heads. 
“There is every reason to believe,” he 
concluded, “that the Paper Trooper Pro- 
gram will give new vigor to school waste 
paper collections and thus guarantee an 
adequate supply of paper products to 
meet thé needs of our fighting men.” 


Start Any Time 


The Paper Trooper Program may be 
launched at any time; but many schools 
will not put it into actual operation 
until October 1, because in most com- 
munities the Boy Scout summer program 
and the special American Legion Drive 
will not be concluded until September 30. 

Each local community will decide for 
itself just how the Paper Trooper ma- 
terials are to be used. In the 50 experi- 
mental centers where they were tried out 
this summer, the P-T (Paper Trooper) 
arm patch, bearing the WPB signature 
was given to every boy and girl engaged 
in waste paper collections. The chev- 
rons were reserved as marks of distinc- 
tion for those who made a definite quota. 
In some cases the first chevron was not 
awarded until a paper trooper had 
gathered 100 pounds of waste paper. 
The second chevron was awarded after 
he had collected 200 pounds, etc. In 
other places, chevrons are to be awarded 
on the basis of a monthly quota main- 
tained over a period of several months. 


Merit Certificates 


The certificates of merit will be 
awarded only for outstanding perform- 
ances, based upon the paper potential 
of the community. The average amount 
of “flow” paper available from Ameri- 
can households, both rural and urban, 
has been fairly well established by a re- 
cent.survey made under the auSpices of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
“Flow” paper is the paper which regu- 
larly flows into the household each week, 
It is to be distinguished from “inven- 
tory” paper which is the paper which 
has accumulated over a period of time 
and is stowed away in attics or base- 
ments. The “inventory” paper of most 
American households will have been col- 
lected and turned in before October 1, as 


a result of the American Legion Drive 
in September and the special Boy Scout 
summer campaign, covering the months 
of August and September. Paper troop- 
ers will be expected to gather and 
turn in the “flow” paper and such “in- 
ventory” paper as may have been pre- 
viously overlooked. 

It is suggested that school authorities 
plan their paper salvage operations in 
conjunction with the local salvage com- 
mittee in each community, or with the 
county salvage cOMmittee, if the com- 
munity does not have one of its own. 
*The WPB salvage committees have the 
responsibility of seeing to it that waste 
paper flows to the mills where it is 
needed. They therefore make arrange- 
ments whereby local accumulations can 
be sold to authorized dealers who sort 
and ship the paper to its ultimate desti- 
nation. There may be a few places in 
the country where local mills cannot ab- 
sorb the entire waste paper collections 
and where marketing conditions make it 
difficult or impossible to dispose of the 
collections to distant mills. A backwash 
of waste paper in such places can be 
avoided, if school authorities will not 
undertake waste paper collections until 
the local salvage committee has made 
sure that the paper in that particular 
community can be promptly disposed of.” 


How to Get Information 


All kinds of paper are still needed, but 
the most badly needed is brown paper 
(kraft) and corrugated cardboard. 
Newspapers, magazines, and brown pa- 
per should always be bundled separately. 
Miscellaneous waste basket paper should 
be baled or compressed into large sacks, 
Most schools have realized sizeable sums 
of money on the waste paper which they 
collected during the last school year. 
They have used the money for such pur- 
poses as the purchase of bonds, contri- 
butions to the Red Cross and USO, con- 
tributions to local health funds and 
scholarship funds, school equipment of 
all kinds, and memorials to local heroes. 

Information regarding the Paper 
Trooper Program, copies of the Paper 
Trooper Manual, and a list of available 
literature can be had from any State 
salvage executive secretary or by writing 
to the School-College Unit, General Sal- 
vage Branch, Salvage Division, WPB, 
2711 Tempo D Building, 4th & Inde- 
pendence Avenue SW., Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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Types of Current Publications Issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education 





In carrying out the provisions of the 
law creating it “ of collecting such statis- 
tics and facts as should show the condi- 
tions and progress of education in the 
several States and Territories, and of 
diffusing such information,” the U. S. 
Office of Education prepares various 
types of publications giving the results 
of surveys and the findings of staff spe- 
cialists. For those interested in what 
the U. S. Office of Education publishes, 
the following summary is given of the 
types of publications in general that are 
issued at the present time: 


Periedicals 


Education for Victory.—This official 
biweekly of the U. S. Office of Education 
replaces SCHQOL LIFE for the duration 
of the war. Volume I, No. 1, was dated 
March 3, 1942. It brings to educational 
leaders what schools, libraries, and other 
educational agencies are doing to help 
win the war; news of activities and plans 
of the various Federal agencies which 
affect education; executive orders, pro- 
nouncements, and war policies; and an- 
nouncements of new publications, films, 
posters, and other material useful to 
schools and libraries issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education and other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Subscription: $1 per year; to foreign 
countries in which the mailing frank 
of the United States is not recognized, 
$1.50. Club rates: For orders of 100 
copies or more to be sent in bulk to one 
address within the United States, the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., allows a discount of 25 percent. 

Annual report of the Commissioner of 
Education.—Each year the Commissioner 
of Education makes a report giving a 
summary of the activities of the Office 
of Education and of educational condi- 
tions in general. The latest of these 
reports published is “Annual Reports of 
the United States Office of Education for 
the Fiscal Years 1941-42, 1942-43.” It 
is available at 15 cents per copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Digest of Annual Reports of State 


* 


Boards for Vocationai Education to the . 


U. S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Division.—Prepared annually in com- 
pliance with the mandatory provisions 


in Section 6 of the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 which reads “It shall be the duty of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion to make, or cause to have made, 
studies, investigations, and reports, with 
particular reference to their use in aiding 
the States in establishment of vocational 
schools and classes.” 

Contains the following information: 
A condensed introductory section on en- 
rollments in and expenditures for the 
federally aided program of vocational 
education; a brief statement on the war 
production training programs carried 
on by the States under Federal grants; 
condensed statements on the progress 
during the fiscal year of the programs of 
vocational education in agriculture, the 
trades and industries, home economics, 
business education, public service train- 
ing, and the program of occupational 
information and guidance. 

Educational Directory.—Issued annu- 
ally in the following four parts: I. Fed- 
eral, State, and county education officers; 
II. City school officers; III. Colleges and 
universities; and IV. Educational associ- 
ations and directories. Part I includes 
the names and titles of personnel in the 
U. S. Office of Education; the names of 
principal State school officers, county 
and other local superintendents of 
schools, executive officers of State library 
extension agencies, and of principal of- 
ficers of the U. S. Indian Service, Edu- 
cation Division. Part II includes the 
names of principal school officers in cities 
and other urban places and superintend- 
ents of Catholic parochial schools. Part 
III includes the names of presidents, 
deans, and other administrative officers 
in colleges, universities, and teacher- 
training institutions. Part IV includes 
the names and addresses of the presi- 
dents or chairmen and secretaries of na- 
tional, sectional, and State educational 
associations, of educational foundations 
and boards, of religious educational or- 
ganizations, State congresses of parents 
and teachers, State library associations, 
and international educational associa- 
tions and foundations. A list of educa- 
tional and social directories and year- 
books is also included. Parts I, II, and 
IV sell for 10 cents each; Part III costs 
20 cents. 


Biennial Survey of Education.—Issued 
biennially, usually in two volumes—one 
textual and the other statistical. The 
material appears as advance chapters 
and is later bound together with an in- 
dex. The textual chapters give a review 
of activities in the various fields of educa- 
tion, and the statistical chapters contain 
data which are collected periodically by 
the U. S. Office of Education in order to 
give a reasonably complete picture of 
education in the United States under its 
decentralized system of education. The 
policy of issuing the Biennial Survey of 
Education began with the fiscal year 
1919. The report of the Commissioner 
of Education which had been issued an- 
nually up through 1917 was continued 
as the Biennial Survey of Education, and 
the annual report became a brief sum- 
mary of the activities of the Office of 
Education and of educational conditions 
in general. 


Bulletins, Pamphlets, 
Monographs, Leaflets 


Bulletins.—Usually of 32 pages or more 
in length and of permanent value, bulle- 
tins treat all sorts of educational topics 
and include research studies, bibliogra- 
phies, statistics, and surveys in the field 
of education. They are numbered anew 
each year. For instance, a recent bulle- 
tin issued by the Office “State Provisions 
for Textbook and Instructional Mate- 
rials” is numbered 1944, No. 1. 

Bulletins of the Vocational Division 
are numbered consecutively, the last one 
to date being Bulletin No. 228 “Voca- 
tional Training for Industrial Occupa- 
tions.” Each bulletin also has an addi- 
tional identification which shows the 
service which prepared it and the num- 
ber in that particular service series. 
The bulletin cited here happens to begin 
a new series and carries the identifica- 
tion “Vocational Technical Training Se- 
ries No. 1” in addition to the bulletin 
number. 

Pamphiets.—Pamphlets range from 8 
to 32 pages and contain material gener- 
ally in more rapidly changing fields. 
They are numbered consecutively; the 
latest one is Pamphlet No. 96, “Recent 
Reading Materials for Students of 
Spanish.” 

Monographs.—This term is used for 
both separate publications and for parts 
ofagroup. For instance, the Vocational 
Division has a series of monographs 
which are shorter in length than bulle- 
tins and are in a monograph series, In 
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Government Activities 
Disposition of Personnel in 


Medical and Dental AST 
Programs 


Medical Program 


The act of Congress appropriating for 
the military service for the year 1945 pro- 
vides that none of the funds appropri- 
ated shall be used for training medical 
or premedical students unless they en- 
tered training prior to June 7, 1944. The 
War Department has therefore adopted 
the following procedures for the disposi- 
tion of enlisted personnel enrolled in 
this training: 

Those individuals now on active duty 
whose medical or premedical educational 
expenses were defrayed in whole or in 
part by the Government under the AST 
Program prior to June 7, 1944, will be 
continued in the medical program of the 
ASTP. Those on active duty whose 


, Medical or premedical training was not 


defrayed either in whole or in part under 
the AST Program prior to June 7, 1944, 
and who for that reason cannot be con- 
tinued in the training program, fall into 
two classes who will be disposed of as 
follows: 


1. Those who have letters of accept- 
ance and who would have entered ac- 
credited medical schools by December 31, 
1944 may elect to be discharged from the 
Army shortly after the entrance date of 
the classes for which they were accepted, 
or to be assigned to the Medical Depart- 
ment with no further ASTP medical 
training. 


2. Those who do not have letters of 
acceptance to an accredited medical 
school for entrance by December 31, 
1944 will be continued on active duty 
and will not be eligible for ASTP medical 
training, 


Dental Program 


At the close of the present semester 
the training of dentists under the ASTP 
will be terminated in all the participating 
schools, except for those students now 
in their senior year. The reason for dis- 
continuance of this training, the War De- 
partment announced, is that the Army’s 
requirements for dentists are now filled. 

Dental students now in their senior 
year will be allowed to continue the pro- 
gram until graduation, unless eliminated 
because of misconduct or scholastic fail- 
ure. Those so eliminated will be avail- 


able for assignment as enlisted men in 
the Medical Department. Graduates of 
the program will be commissioned as offi- 
cers in either the Army or the Navy and 
ordered to immediate active service. 

Undergraduate dental students and 
those who have completed or will com- 
plete predental training this semester 
and who will enter an accredited dental 
school this year will be given the option 
of discharge or of assignment to the 
Medical Department. All others in the 
predental program will be assigned to the 
Medical Department as enlisted men at 
the end of the current term. 


Army Needs Physical 
Therapy Aides 


Civilian women who can meet all of 
the requirements may enlist in the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps for the express purpose 
of training as physical therapy aides. 
Upon completion of the training they 
will be commissioned as officers of the 
Army. 

The War Department has announced 
that after a training period of almost a 
year 39 enlisted members of the Women’s 
Army Corps recently completed the phy- 
sical therapy training and were formally 
commissioned as second lieutenants in 
the Medical Department of the Army. 
The strength of the physical therapy 
organization, according to the War De- 
partment’s statement, is less than a 
thousand at present. There is urgent 
demand for this service, and an active 
recruiting effort is being made to increase 
the number of aides, 

The 39 graduates recently commis- 
sioned received their training at the fol- 
lowing hospitals: 


Lovell General Hospital, Fort Devens, 
Mass.; Halloran General Hospital, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Tilton General Hospital, 
Fort Dix, N. J.; Valley Forge General 
Hospital, Phoenixville, Pa.; Billings Gen- 
eral Hospital, Fort Benjamin Franklin, 
Ind.; William Beaumont General Hos- 
pital, El Paso, Tex.; Dibble General Hos- 
pital, Menlo Park, Hoff General Hospital, 
Santa Barbara, and Torney General 
Hospital, Palm Springs, Calif. 


Institution Activities 


- Humanities Conference 


A conference on the humanities held 
at Vanderbilt University, July 24-29, was 


attended by 50 delegates from 33 colleges 
and universities of the South. The sub- 
jects represented were classics, English, 
fine arts, history, modern languages, 
philosophy, and religion. The confer- 
ence was sponsored by Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and supported by a grant made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The recent meeting was a work con- 
ference, with no prepared papers or ad- 
dresses. The sessions were devoted to 
discussions by the delegates. For each 
day a write-up committee was appointed 
to prepare a report on the day’s work. 
These reports, five in number, were pre- 
sented, discussed, and adopted at the 
last session. They deal with the place 
and functions of the humanities in liberal 
education, subject matter appropriate to 
achieving these aims, organization of the 
humanities, problems of instruction in 
the humanities, and the place of the 
humanities in the program of liberal edu- 
cation and in the total set-up of higher 
education. It is planned to publish these 
reports in the near future. 

Among the basic recommendations of 
the conference are the following state- 
ments: 

1. The aim of the humanities is to 
develop in the individual student in- 
tellectual penetration, a discerning mind, 
and discriminating taste. Unless the 
student has these qualities, other phases 
of education may prove useless. 

2. The burden of responsibility for 
the humanities program is upon the 
individual teacher. All subjects, well 
taught, may have humanistic values. 

3. Courses in the humanities should 
be given early in the college program in 
order to provide a broad basis for future 
specialization or professional study. 

4. The humanities program should be 
broad enough to include literatures other 
than those in the English language, other 
languages than those traditionally 
taught—Greek, Latin, German, and 
French—and the fine arts. 

5. The humanities should be spread 
throughout all phases and levels of edu- 
cation, beginning in the secondary 
school and continuing in the college, 
working in cooperation with programs 
in social and natural sciences. 

6. Teachers of the humanities should 
welcome new teaching methods. Spe- 
cifically, the laboratory method of teach- 
ing languages is indorsed, including the 
plan for exchange professorships and 
scholarships with foreign countries to 
aid in instruction in the languages and 
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in better understanding of other na- 
tions and races. 

The conference adopted a resolution 
to create a committee to promote in- 
struction in the humanities in the sec- 
ondary schools and the colleges and uni- 
versities of the South. The personnel 
of the committee will be announced at 
a later date. 

The conference was under the direc- 
tion of a small commitee, of which Prof. 
Walter C. Curry was chairman and Prof, 
Edgar H. Duncan, was executive secre- 
tary, both of Vanderbilt University. 
Dean Philip G. Davidson, of Vanderbilt, 
served as the general chairman of the 
conference. 


Institute of General and 
Applied Arts and Sciences 


The University of Connecticut has es- 
tablished an Institute of General and 
Applied Arts and Sciences to care for 
the educational needs of returning war 
veterans and workers in industry whose 
education was interrupted by the war 
but who may not wish to complete a 
course leading to a degree. Branch cen- 
ters of the Institute will be located 
throughout the State, as need for them 
arises. At present, students may enroll 
for courses at the university at Storrs 
and at branch centers in Waterbury 
and Hartford. 

Courses offered in the Institute of 
General and Applied Arts and Sciences 
will run for 2 years, for 1 year, or for 
short periods, depending upon need. 
The courses will not lead to a univer- 
sity degree, but they are on the college 
level and, in exceptional cases, credits 
for them may be transferred if the stu- 
dent wishes to enroll in a curriculum 
leading to a degree. Students may take 
a complete program, select individual 
courses from a planned program, or se- 
lect courses from different programs, 
Students who complete a program of 
study or do specialized work in general 
or applied arts will receive a certificate. 

The Institute will offer courses in agri- 
culture, engineering, business, and home 
economics. It will continue the indus- 
trial training offered by the university 
in thé Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement War Training Program in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and will expand or change the 
courses to meet post-war needs. 

A program designed particularly for 
those whose educational training has 
been predominantly technical, as a re- 
sult of military or civilian specialization, 
is being developed, as a means of pro- 
viding broadening experiences to coun- 
terbalance a high degree of specializa- 








tion. The program is intended to fulfill 
the following purposes: 
1. Health improvement and respon- 


sibility for protecting the health of 
others, 

2. Communication 
speaking. 

3. Adjustment to working and living 
with other people. 


4. Adjustment to marriage and family 
life. 


5. Citizenship in post-war America. 


6. Understanding the value of science 
and its techniques for the citizen. 


7. Self-expression through literature, 
art, and music, 


8. Choosing a vocation. 


in writing and 


In general, evidence of graduation 
from an approved secondary school will 
be required for admission to the Insti- 
tute courses, but veterans who cannot 
present such evidence may meet the re- 
quirements for admission by passing an 
examination of general ability. 


Evaluation of ASTP Courses 


Ohio State University has completed 
and published in a booklet its evaluation 
of the Army Specialized Training courses, 
in terms of regular university credit. 
The evaluations were made by the uni- 
versity departments in which the Army 
courses were given and cover most of the 
AST Program, since nearly all of the 
courses in the program were offered by 
the university. 

Former students of the ASTP can now 
ascertain on enrollment at the university 
the amount of credit they will be given 
for each course taken in the program. 


Second Nation-wide College 
Counseling Program 
Announced by National 
Nursing Council 

Announcement has been made by the 
National Nursing Council for War Serv- 
ice that universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges throughout the country will 
again participate in the college counsel- 
ing program inaugurated last year under 
the joint auspices of the Council and the 
United States Cadet Nurse Corps. A let- 
ter from Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General, U. S. Public Health Service, 
stressing the part played by the nursing 
services in reducing military casualties 
and the advantages of nursing as a post- 
war career for college women, has been 
sent to over 400 institutions of higher 
education. Replies have already been 
received from many college presidents 


welcoming the proposed visit of a qual-~ 


ified field representative to present the 
latest information on the needs and op- 





portunities in nursing to students, fac- 
ulty members, and members of voca- 
tional guidance staffs. 

Last year’s college field staff, the Coun- 
cil reports, visited 612 colleges, spoke to 
student audiences totaling over 92,000, 
conferred either individually or in small 
groups with 5,867 students, and inter- 
viewed over 2,000 administrators and 
faculty members. 

Colleges included in last year’s itine- 
rary, the Council further reports, have 
sent particularly cordial replies crediting 
the visits of the nurse counselors with the 
enrollment of a number of their best 
students in schools of nursing. 

A new field staff consisting of some 25 
or 30 nurse educators and administra- 
tors, all college women, released on 
short-term leaves from leading schools 
of nursing and hospitals, will undertake 
this year’s program, which wil) extend 
from October 1 to the Christmas vaca- 
tion. Immediately before starting out on 
their itineraries they will attend a 4-day 
orientation institute in New York, at 
which leading educators and members 
of the nursing profession will discuss the 
place of the college woman in nursing. 
The institute is planned for Septem- 
ber 27-30. 


Formulates Basis for New 
Degrees 

The faculty and trustees of the Ohio 
State University have formulated the 
following standards to guide the uni- 
versity in the creation of new degrees: 


1. That there be in the field for which 
a new degree is approved a recognizable 
profession or occupation in which a 
sizable group of persons is engaged. 

2. That the curricular requirements in 
the field of specialization shall exceed, 
substantially, the minimum require- 
ments of a major. 

3. That the above curricula be of such 
quality and extent as to prepare the in- 
dividual receiving the degree for prac- 
tice of the occupation or profession. 

Occasion for the creation of a new de- 
gree arose recently in connection with 
the university’s curriculum in occupa- 
tional therapy, the reward for the com- 
pletion of which will be the degree of 
bachelor of science in occupational 
therapy. 


Wisconsin School For 
Workers 


The Wisconsin School for Workers 
conducted by the University of Wiscon- 
sin annually during the summer for the 
past 20 years was run this summer on 
the basis of 2-week institutes. Eleven 
different institutes were held. Each 
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had its own faculty and course of study, 
chosen to meet the specific needs of the 
respective groups represented. Among 
them were a Teachers Vacation Seminar 
in Industrial Relations, the International 
Garment Workers Union Institute, a 
general institute for workers in all fields, 
a Consumer Cooperative’s Institute for 
managers of these cooperatives, and 
groups for members of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, State Employees 
Union, and Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 

A sample course of study, according 
to the University, would be that of the 
Teachers Seminar, which included the 
following: Our Changing Social Order, 
Current Issues in Labor and Industry, 


' The Teacher in Our Changing Social 


Order, Our Post-War World, and a Semi- 
nar in Workers’ Education. 

The purpose of the Wisconsin School 
for Workers is to give better understand- 
ing of the problems of labor to leaders 
and others. Students of the school 
come from all over the country. Work- 
ers are often sent by their unions with 
expenses paid, especially if they are key 
persons in their field. 


Institute of Government 


Under the sponsorship of organizations 
concerned with the several sections.of the 
program, the University of Washington 
during the summer held a 2-day Insti- 
tute of Government, in which education, 
Government, and professional and tech- 
nical groups participated. Sections of 
the institute discussed Conservation, Vet- 
terans’ Assistance, Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Public Health and Welfare Ad- 
ministration, Civic Unity, Public Library 
Administration, Local Action in Democ- 
racy, and Planning. 


To Promote Educational 
Program for Veterans 


Representatives of all of the institu- 
tions of higher education in Michigan ac- 
credited by the North Central Associ- 
ation met recently in Lansing and 
adopted a statement of policies on vari- 
ous problems concerning the education 
of returning veterans and the institu- 
tions in Michigan in which instruction 
May be given. A functioning member- 
ship committee was appointed from the 
following organizations: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Michigan 
Association of Junior Colleges, Council 
of State Colleges of Education, University 
of Michigan, Michigan Association of 
Registrars, Michigan Association of 
Catholic Colleges, and Michigan Associ- 
ation of Church Related Colleges. 
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Public, Library Service 
To Children in 


Wartime 


This is the third installment in the 
series prepared from material collected 
and assembled by Mildred Batchelder, 
Chief of the School and Children’s Divi- 
sion of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


Library Services Adapted To 
Meet Special Needs 


Children’s libraries are in close touch 
with their local communities. Through 
their direct contacts with children, par- 
ents, teachers, social workers, and youth 
leaders they learn of needs. Study of 
publications by National child-serving 
agencies and conferences with repre- 
sentatives of State and National groups 
give librarians further knowledge of 
far-reaching problems. Libraries realize 
the importance of keeping their program 
sufficiently flexible to adjust to meet spe- 
cial current needs. Their ability to do 
so is influenced by the adequacy of their 
resources and personnel. Meager fa- 
cilities and untrained personnel are as 
serious obstacles in library service as in 
other social services for children. 

Libraries appear to work most effec- 
tively in communities where all child- 
serving agencies are well supported and 
where a coordinated program of clear- 
ing information about activities is in 
effect. 

The following illustrations quoted or 
summarized from letters from children’s 
librarians illustrate extensions of long- 
established services and experiments in 
new services especially to children iso- 
lated by family situations or by trans- 
portation limitations: 


1. Extensions of Long Established 
Services and Experiments in New 
Services 

Albany (N. Y.) Public Library—To 
provide for a group of children in an 
area with inadequate recreation facili- 
ties, a weekly play hour was provided 
from 3 to 5 every Thursday during the 
winter in the children’s room of the main 
library. The purpose was to help with 
children 7 to 10 who are too old for 
nursery school and too young for clubs 
and Scouts. An average of 75 children 


play games and dress up at what they 
call the library party. Six Senior Girl 
Scouts and three community volunteers 
helped the children’s library staff. The 
program makes new library friends and 
has meant new children coming to story 
hours. It is a community agency’s ad- 
justment to meet an emergency problem. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library —A 
branch in an Italian neighborhood has 
contributed to the welfare of a street 
gang of older boys by giving them a base- 
ment room for their club. They try out 
their musical instruments, make air- 
plane models, set up plays and are, in 
fact, responding in many ways to this 
first opportunity for the enjoyment of 
decent club quarters. 

Corvallis (Oreg.) Public Library— 
Many children spend considerable time 
in the children’s room because their 
mothers are working or because they 
live in the country and must wait from 
the end of school until working mem- 
bers of the family can take them home. 
They are anxious to “help” in the library 
as well as to read, and jobs are found 
for even the youngest. 

Detroit (Mich.) Public Library.—Park- 
man Branch Library put on a daily pro- 
gram during each of the ration book 
registration periods to provide worth- 
while activities while parents and teach- 
ers were busy with registrations. At- 
tendance ranged from 275 to 600. The 
latter number meant a repeat show each 
day during the second registration pe- 
riod. Children from schools, Boy Scout 
troops and others participated. Park- 
man Branch Junior Service Corps acted 
as ushers, 

Elizabeth (N. J.) Public Library— 
Many parents in this city are war work- 
ers. Children now stay and read or do 
homework until closing time instead of 
getting their books and running home 
as formerly. Many times they comment 
appreciatively on its being so “nice and 
warm.” 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Public Library.— 
Last summer the children’s librarian at 
the main library with an elementary 
school principal and a teacher organized 
a club which met weekly in the Ivanhoe 
Room (main library children’s room) 
and which carried on work planned to in- 
terest all the children by dividing them 
into various groups—dramatics, handi- 
craft, art, aviation, stamp collection, and 
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reading aloud or stories for the little 
ones. The room was a hive of busy chil- 
dren who had looked forward to the day 
all week. The club activities led to fre- 
quent visits to the library. These same 
children took an active part in the 
Christmas festivities in the Ivanhoe 
Room. They trimmed the Christmas 
tree with flags to represent the coun- 
tries from which their parents or grand- 
parents had come. Children also par- 
ticipated in Christmas festivities in the 
branch libraries. 

Middletown (Conn.) Russell Library.— 
Parochial schools had to close early each 
day during the winter because of fuel 
shortage. Many of the children come 
to the library. Librarians have read in- 
formally to small groups of these chil- 
dren while public schools were in session. 
It has provided an excellent opportunity 
to introduce books to the children. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Library.— 
A number of children come to the main 
library and to branches to wait until 
working mothers and fathers call for 
them. A branch located in a wing of a 
school building has opened a game room 
where there are puzzles, checkers, etc. 
To care for 13-17-year-olds, branch 
libraries are open one more evening each 
week. This has been made possible by 
staffing with “library aids.” These vol- 
unteer assistants are recruited from the 
Volunteer Service Bureau of the Council 
of Social Agencies. Special brief train- 
ing is given. 

Portland (Oreg.) Public Library.— 
Library hours were changed to fit double 
shift school schedule. The library is 
open in the morning for children in 
afternoon school. 

Queens Borough (N. Y.) Public. Li- 
brary.—There is a great increase in the 
number of very small children who are 
left at the library by mothers working for 
American Red Cross, Civilian Defense, or 
other war work. A Victory garden has 
been made on the lawn of a branch li- 
brary. In one branch, the story hour 
room is open evenings for quiet games. 

San Diego (Calif.) Public Library.— 
Large branches have changed their hours 
so that they are open one morning a 
week for the benefit of swing shift work- 
ers. The main library is open on Sunday 
and children’s books may be borrowed 
by adults although the children’s room is 
not open. Special library “invitations” 
are issued to newcomers to the city 
through 3 channels: (1) San Diego In- 
vites You to Use Its Resources, distrib- 
uted by New Residents’ Service and 
through branch libraries; (2) Books are 
Free, a leaflet distributed from house to 


house by Boy Scouts; 
newspaper publicity. 
West Hartford (Conn.) Public Li- 
brary.—The boys’ and girls’ room is 
open mornings so that mothers can 
get books when they do their shopping. 


(3) continuing 


2. Library Books and Services for 
Housing Units . 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Public Library.— 
A library station was established in one 
housing unit. In another, there is a 
weekly story and game hour with a chil- 
dren’s librarian in charge. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library.— 
Three branches in or near housing units 
are carrying heavy schedules of activities 
for the new population in those commu- 
nities. Examples of work done are a class 
in child care and home nutrition; meet- 
ings with mothers to discuss children’s 
books; storytelling to children in the 
project itself and at the library; and 
numerous clubs both for reading and 
pursuit of hobbies. 

Canton (Ohio) Public Library Associa- 
tion.—Three Federal housing units are 
served by this county library’s bookmo- 
bile. A newer housing unit is to have a 
deposit of library books since the book- 
mobile schedule is too crowded to add 
another stop. 

Dayton (Ohio) Public Library.—There 
are deposits of library books, adult and 
juvenile, in two housing units and a li- 
brarian goes to them once each week. 
Two other housing units receive service 
from the book wagon. Plans are under 
way to extend the book wagon service to 
additional housing units. Once a month 
a children’s librarian has a preschool 
story hour in one housing unit, and occa- 
sional story hours are held in other units. 

Schenectady (N. Y.) Public Library.— 
The Library has loaned children’s books 
to several housing units. These library 
stations have proved popular. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Public Library.— 
All Federal housing units have small 
stations with library books in care of a 
volunteer custodian. Children’s librari- 
ans visit them often. 

Muskegon (Mich.) County Library.— 
A branch serving both adults and chil- 
dren in a housing project circulated 10,- 
000 books in 520 hours. 

San Diego (Calif.) Public Library.— 
Linda Vista Branch of the library serves 
the 20,000 people in the largest housing 
unit in the country. The unit opened in 
June 1942, but no Government or city 
funds were available for library service. 
The housing project management moved 
a cottage to the center of the project and 
remodeled it to serve as a library. It was 


stocked with 1,500 books from the Victory 
Book Campaign and with gifts and loans. 
WPA workers and volunteers staffed the 
library under supervision of the Branch 
Department of the library. A full-time 
trained librarian was appointed in De- 
cember 1942, by depriving another branch 
of its children’s librarian. 

A regular book fund was provided in 
July 1943, and the building doubled in 
size. Circulation of books is 4,000-5,000 
each month. Building, bookstock, and 
staff are most inadequate. Challas Sta- 
tion, opened the same month, is in quar- 
ters in the Community Building through 
the courtesy of the Housing Project Man- 
agement. It serves 427 children. Bay 
View Terrace Station of the library 
opened July 1943 in quarters provided by 
the schools. It serves 663 children, Ap- 
plication for Lanham Act funds has been 
made for each of these and other units in 
this greatly overcrowded city. The pop- 
ulation has doubled since the 1940 census, 
and 15 percent of the total population 
live in housing units. 

Portland (Oreg.) Library Associa- 
tion.—Vanport library services were ar- 
ranged by the Library Association of 
Portland with resources from the Hous- 
ing Authority. They include one branch, 
Vanport Public Library which serves 
adults and high-school students only, 
and three school libraries, two for pri- 
mary and intermediate grades and one 
for séventh- and eighth-grade boys and 
girls. The facilities purchased for these 
libraries have been supplemented by the 
Portland library. 


3. Library Books and Services for 
Isolated Children or for Those 
Now Without Transportation 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library.— 
Through a new department of the Board 
of Education devoted to homebound chil- 
dren librarians are cooperating with 
teachers of these special students and 
supplying books for them at home. The 
branch children’s librarian visits the 
child, arranges with someone in the 
family to call for and return books and 
then selects books carefully for each 
child according to his needs and wishes. 
Children’s librarians are spending more 
time in schools, telling children in class- 
rooms about books of current signifi- 
cance. A storyteller from the library is 
supplied one afternoon each week to the 
Children’s Shelter (child-care station of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children which is extremely crowded 
now). Books for the Shelter are selected 
and provided by the library from a spe- 
cial Mayor’s Fund. 
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Clackamas County Library, Oregon 
City, Oreg—The county library has 
branches open 1 day a week in every 
small town and book deposits in many 
crossroads communities. In addition, 
books are mailed to anyone who requests 
them. ‘The bookmobile makes regular 
stops in many rural districts, at all rural 
schools, and at some schools in the small 
towns. Even with this coverage the li- 
brary realizes its service should be in- 
tensified to meet the needs created by 
the fact that many on the small farms 
and from the small towns commute to 
the Portland shipyards to make high 
wages and in consequence an increasing 
number of rural children are having less 
family supervision than in the past. The 
library responds promptly to requests 
from any young people who have left 
school, for it feels that encouragement 
of this group to continue with their 
education and with general reading is 
important. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library.—The 
library station opened in one of the 
trailer camps has both children’s books 
and books for adults. Rules for lending 
books are relaxed. Larger collections 
are sent to schools and social agencies. 
Children are now using small nearby li- 
brary stations rather than going to 
branches 2 miles away as formerly. A 
branch library children’s room located 
near a settlement house in an Italian 
district is used for quiet activities during 
the morning hours by the play school 
children before the library is opened for 
regular service. A basement room in the 
same building has been equipped for arts 
and crafts groups. A recreation center 
has been opened in a branch in a Negro 
district, with leadership and equipment 
furnished by the City Recreation De- 
partment. 

Corvallis (Oreg.) Public Library.— 
Children in one- and two-room schools 
outside the city are more isolated now 
with reduced transportation. The li- 
brary allows them to borrow 10 books and 
many pictures to supplement the 25 books 
which each school may borrow from the 
Oregon State Library. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md.—The library experimented last 
Summer taking books by horse and 
wagon to war workers and their children 
who do not find time to come to the 
library. The book wagon went to densely 
populated districts 5 nights each week in 
late afternoon and early evening. Many 
young people as well as children and 
adults who had never come to the library 
borrowed books from the wagon. 


Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
Calif —Our bookmobile was “stored for 
the duration” by order of a county com- 
mittee the first year after the war. This 
was a hardship to children in isolated 
homes in the desert and mountains and 
in parts of the valley far from branch 
libraries. Gas rationing meant teachers 
could not make trips to get books. Li- 
brarians were limited to what they could 
do by mail and delivery truck, and even 
though every effort was made to keep 
adequate collegsioms of books in all 
schools the children’s reading fell off 31 
percent. When this was reported to the 
county supervisors they authorized the 
use of the bookmobile again this year 
stating that rural children must have 
library opportunities equal to those en- 
joyed by children living in city com- 
munities. 

In Bakersfield more books were placed 
in schools especially in those far from 
branch libraries. In smaller commu- 
nities where school busses used to bring 
children to the branch library, the li- 
brary custodian now takes the books to 
the school and circulates them directly 
to the children. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Public Library.— 
Book deposits have been extended to 
many schools not easily accessible to 
branch libraries. The children’s librar- 
ians visit the schools at regular inter- 
vals, changing books when necessary and 
letting the children borrow books for 
home use. The help of mothers and 
teachers has been enlisted in carrying 
books back and forth and sometimes 
even in transporting the children’s li- 
brarian. ; 

In one neighborhood four mothers vol- 
unteered to have deposits of books in 
their homes and keep regular library 
hours for the children to come to ex- 
change books. The main library chil- 
dren’s librarian used the library station 
wagon once a week to make visits to six 
schools in the downtown area, circulating 
books to children who cannot get to any 
library because of distanee and traffic 
problems. Each school is visited once 
each month. 

Newark (N. J.) Public Library.—In- 
creased loans of, books are made to school 
libraries since it has become more diffi- 
cult for children to get to the public 
library. Thirteen new school libraries 
were provided with supplementary books. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library.—The 
number of books which children may bor. 
row at one time has been doubled be- 
cause of transportation problems and 
crowded schedules of children and par- 
ents. 


Last summer, day camp and settlement 
houses sent groups of children to the 
libraries instead of on trips which were 
normally made when gasoline was more 
plentiful. 

San Diego (Calif.) Public Library.— 
In the fall of 1942 and again in 1943 a 
survey was made to learn exactly where 
increase and shifts in child population 
had taken place to determine whether 
book collections and librarians should be 
shifted to new locations. The number 
of books which teachers may borrow has 
been increased and the time extended. 
Pupils in outlying schools take advantage 
of these privileges. Parents may also 
borrow an increased number of books 
and often stop on their way home to get 
books for their children. 

Sioux City (lowa) Public Library.— 
Because transportation limitations made 
it impossible for many children to come 
to the library, the children’s librarian 
experimented in the summer of 1943 with 
neighborhood story hours, and opportu- 
nities for borrowing books. Three 
mother: in each of two school districts 
remote from the library agreed to house 
the books and allow circulation of them 
from their yards or porches. A church 
basement and a settlement house were 
also used. The children’s librarian 
spent 1 to 2 hours weekly at each for 
storytelling and lending books. Five 
hundred additional children were thus 
enabled to have books. 

This summer there will be additional 
neighborhood visits. To take care of 
districts where transportation is a prob- 
lem during the school year, each teacher 
is allowed to take a book per pupil for 
a month’s loan. Teachers or parents 
take turns delivering books. When there 
is no other means, the library has them 
delivered by a trucking service. 

Umatilla County Library, Pendleton, 
Oreg.—Collections of children’s books 
were sent during the summer to sections 
of the county where adults had heavy 
working schedules. Examples: Forest 
camps, fruit, wheat, and pea sections. 


4. Radio Story Hours 


A number of children’s libraries in va- 
rious parts of the country conduct weekly 
story hour or book programs. Children 
who cannot come to the library can enjoy 
stories and learn of new books through 
the programs. Several libraries—Macon 
and Savannah, Ga., and Royal Oak, 
Mich.—plan for their recently started 
radio programs to meet the needs of 
children who have no neighborhood 
library. 
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School Health and 


Physical Education 
The Role of Health Education in 


Tomorrow's Fitness 


In this article, Dr. Arthur H Stein- 
haus, Chief, Division of School Health 
and Physical Education, presents 12 
health requirements of the educated man 
of the future which he has discussed in 
several recent educational conferences. 

“Once upon a time” there will appear 
a people who would seem strange to us 
today because they will take for granted 
that health education is really important. 
They will believe that the aim of health 
education is (1) to change knowledge, 
(2) to change attitudes, and (3) to 
change habits. They will hold the idea 
that such changes in knowledge should 
be away from the less truthful toward 
the most dependable knowledge; away 
from attitudes and habits that result in 
unhappiness and shorter life toward the 
kind that really increases the quantity 
and quality of life. 

In yet another way they will differ 
from present-day mortals. They will be 
unsatisfied until the habits of living and 
the attitudinal readiness to act, in them- 
selves and in their young, are actually 
in accord with the best knowledge that 
scientific investigation has yet uncov- 
ered. They will be free from super- 
stitions and traditional remedies that 
still benight some of us. For example, 
they will no longer believe that a needle 
is safer than a pin to remove a splinter 
or that candy and ice cream are harmful 
for athletes. They will no longer believe 
that exercise is the best way to take off 
body fat, or that no one should enter the 
water within 2 hours after eating. They 
will recognize the role of the emotions 
in the formation of irrational behavior 
and prejudiced opinion both in them- 
selves and in others; and they will not 
be deceived by alibis to justify such con- 
duct. 


Basis for Grading 


Their viewpoint is further illustrated 
by the grading system in relation to such 
an item as milk. Since deciding that 
milk is a useful and wholesome article 
of diet they may proceed as follows: For 
complete knowledge of the composition 
of milk and how it is digested in the 
human body, a grade of 10 percent is 
allowed. Those who drink daily 3 or 


more glasses of the fluid are given from 
40 to 90 additional marks—40 to those 
who drink it under parental dictum or 
because “it’s good for their health,” 90 
to those who drink it because they like it. 
This practice is based on the conviction 
that only persons who have learned to 
get satisfaction out of doing what is good 
for themselves and others are likely to 
continue the practice 100 percent when 
away from the watchful eye of parent or 
teacher. In this particular, a teacher is 
considered successful only if he can bring 
pupils to a genuine enjoyment of milk. 
Verified allergy to milk constitutes ex- 
emption from the requirement. “I hate 
milk” is viewed psychiatrically and the 
grade withheld pending solution of the 
problem. 


Health Requirements 


Being considerably advanced beyond 
us in the art of education and having 
more thoroughly assimilated the re- 
search reported in our scientific journals, 
it may interest us to study the 12 re- 
quirements demanded by these people 
for a perfect health score at graduation 
from junior college; in some instances, 
from high school. 


1. The candidate must be free from 
curable diseases and remediable defects 
including dental defects, halitosis, and 
body odors. 

2. He must be immunized and vacci- 
nated in accord with practices approved 
for the area of his residence. He should 
understand the nature of and reasons 
for these practices. 

3. He must know and understand the 
findings of his own chest X-ray, blood 
test, blood typing, blood pressure, and 
eye and ear examination. 

4. He must be able to identify in him- 
self and in others the onset stages of 
illness and know how to secure appro- 
priate medical and hospital services, 

5. He must enjoy a wide range of 
wholesome nutritive foods, and know 
why these are desirable. He should 
know when and how to eat, and he must 
provide satisfactory evidence that he 
successfully regulates his bowel move- 
ments without recourse to medication 
in any form. 


6. He must have his own body weight 
under control and be able to modify it 
safely when needed, within limits con- 
trollable by diet. 


7. He must possess good physical 
strength, endurance, flexibility, and pos- 
ture; must understand the principles 
and methods for maintaining the same 
without reliance on “foundation gar- 
ments.” He should be able to run, jump, 
and swim well. 

8. He must be free from handicapping 
habits relating to the use of alcohol, 
tobacco, the many pain killers, and 
dopes including the excessive use of caf- 
fein or benzedrine. Temporary exemp- 
tion from this requirement may be per- 
mitted on recommendation of a qualified 
psychiatrist provided this psychiatrist 
is himself not addicted to the habit in 
question. 

9. He must possess hobbies or other 
recreational habits consistent with the 
time and opportunities available to him. 

10. He must be reasonably free from 
nervous instability and behave in accord 
with the best practices for maintaining 
mental health. He must have appro- 
priate sleep habits. 

11. He must give evidence of having 
attained a reasonably satisfying phil- 
osophy of life. 

12. He must be informed of the best 
knowledge and practices surrounding 
courtship, mate selection, marriage, re- 
production, the rearing of the succeeding 
generation, and finally of how sensiblv 
and gracefully to accept the change that 
aging will bring to his own body. 

To Enjoy Good Living 

Although some of these requirements 
may seem idealistic, even unreasonable, 
they are well grounded in scientific data 
and in widely tested human experience. 
We may be staggered by so great a con- 
centration of good living. Perhaps our 
generation has learned to enjoy what 
is expensive, fattening, or immoral. 
These future people are more fortunate. 
They learn to enjoy good living and con- 
sequently it is no burden to them. They 
seek no martyr’s glow to compensate the 
pains of dutiful living. 

It is not to be expected that everyone 
will attain even a passing grade on such 
a health test, no more than that every- 
one should master Latin, calculus, or en- 
gineering. The race of people who will 
some day appear to set up standards such 
as these will take health education seri- 
ously. They will no more condone a habit 
dangerous to health than will the pro- 
fessor of engineering permit the calcu- 
lation of bridge spans by outmoded for- 
mulae. An engineering practice that 
produces a “Bridge of San Luis Rey” 
even once in three times must be dis- 
carded completely. Why not also re- 
place faulty habits that correspondingly 
endanger the span of happy life? 

(Turn to page 28) 
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Victory Corps Activities 
for the Past Year 
Reports from the Field 


Victory Corps work in the schools of 
Iowa during the past year was reported 
in the July 20 issue of EpuUcATION FOR 
Victory, page 20; and for Pennsylvania 
in the August 3 issue, page 15. Follow- 
ing are some additional reports for the 
year which have been received by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


California High 
Schools Train for 
Peace as Well as War 


Frank B. Lindsay, assistant superin- 
tendent, and Chief of the Division of 
Secondary Education, California State 
Department of Education, reports as 
follows on the State Victory Corps work 
during the past year: 

The essential program of the High- 
School Victory Corps embodies a series 
of training activities appropriate for the 
vocations of peace as well as war. In 
many instances, California high schools 
have not formally organized divisions of 
the Victory Corps into Air, Land, Sea, 
Community, and Production Services. 
Yet a great number of high schools in 
1943-44 provided specific training in pre- 
induction courses. Four hundred senior 
and 4-year high schools reported as fol- 
lows: 





Number of Pupils 


schools _| enrolled Course 








4,661 | Aeronautics. 
12, 442 | Automotive mechanics, 
5,775 Basic electricity. 

7,822 | Machine shop practice. 
8, 662 | Radio. 
Ttaiandwcadel 25, 892 | Shop mechanics. 











In addition, 32 high schools had 2,288 
pupils enrolled in aircraft maintenance, 
and 78 high schools enrolled 2,839 pupils 
in courses in machines. The 400 high 
schools had 11,146 pupils enrolled in 
physics and 24,766 pupils in chemistry. 
In trigonometry the enrollment was 
5,610. 

Interest in car driver education has 
been increasing. During the summer 
two institutes of 1 week each were spon- 
sored by the Departments of Education 
and Motor Vehicles for training teachers 
of car-driver education. One was held 
at the University of California in Berke- 
ley and another at the University of 





Southern California in Los Angeles. 
More than a hundred:teachers enrolled 
at each institute. Three hundred Cali- 
fornia high schools have prepared to 
offer car-driver training next semester. 


In addition to the Victory Corps, the- 


High-School Cadet Corps is organized 
in California under an amendment to 
the Military and Veterans Code passed 
in 1943 by the legislatare, which provides 
that each high school having 100 or more 
male students of 14 years of age or over, 
and in which there is not maintained an 
R. O. T. C. unit, shall establish a cadet 
company or companies. Other high 
schools may establish and maintain a 
cadet company if there is sufficient stu- 
dent demand for the training. Ninety- 
one high schools organized one or more 
cadet companies and the _ enlisted 
strength was 13,200 cadets. 


* 


Curricular Additions 
and Change of Em- 


phasis in Montana 


The following report of the High- 
School Victory Corps activities in Mon- 
tana during the school year 1943-44 was 
received from A. J. Woodard, high-school 
supervisor, State Department of Public 
Instruction: 

The Victory program in Montana high 
schools during 1943-44 has taken the di- 
rection of changes in emphasis in the 
regular school program and additions to 
it, rather than the wearing of insignia, 
military drill, and changes in the exist- 
ing student organizations. 

However, many of the suggestions 
made in the High-School Victory Corps, 
Pamphlet Number I, have been followed. 
Practically all high schools have carried 
on a physical fitness program appropri- 
ate to the needs of the students. A few 
high schools have included obstacle 
courses in their physical education pro- 
gram. 

Preinduction courses have been given 
as follows: 


Electricity, 40 high schools; machines, 
25; shopwork, 10; radio, 23; automotive 
mechanics, 31; vocational auto mechan- 
ics, 10; aircraft maintenance, 1; radio 
code practice, 23; preflight aeronautics, 





Answer Is Yes 


Many inquiries have reached 
the U. S. Office of Education 
asking if the High-School 
Victory Corps program is to 
be continued this school year. 

The answer is—Yes, the 
High-School Victory Corps 
program of wartime adjust- 
ments in secondary schools 
will continue until victory is 
won. 

We are publishing in this is- 
sue reports of Victory Corps 
activities from several States 
and local communities indica- 
tive of the kinds of wartime 
adjustments the high schools 
have made and will continue 
to make during this school 
year. 











54; map reading, 54; health sanitation 
and first aid, 85; Army clerical proce- 
dures, 2; driver education, 14. 

Many of the courses regularly offered 
have been changed in emphasis to meet 
preinduction needs. Such changes Were 
made in English courses of 28 high 
schools, in mathematics in 70 high 
schools, physics in 86, and conservation 
of resources in 35. Twenty high schools 
taught special courses in international 
problems, global geography, and Latin- 
American problems. Current history 
with special emphasis given to world 
problems now and after the war, was 
emphasized daily in practically every 
one of the 211 high schools of the State. 

Approximately 22,000 boys and girls 
in the schools of Montana worked on 
farms under the Victory Farm Volun- 
teer Program. Many tons of brass, tin, 
rubber, grease, paper, and other salvage 
materials were collected by the schools. 
More than a half million dollars in bonds 
and war stamps were bought by the 
school children of Montana during the 
year 1943-44. More than 10,000 student 
Victory gardens produced 2,557.9 tons of 
fruits and vegetables. 

Fifty-six schools participated in the 
airplane project involving the work of 
about 600 pupils; 2,888 model airplanes 
were constructed, which is about 90 per- 
cent of the State’s quota. 

The State Department of Education 
has sent out bulletins urging the coop- 
eration of the schools in all phases of the 
effort to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion as soon as possible, and to 
give emphasis to those areas in educa- 
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tion which would seem best to promote a 
just and lasting peace. 

A 94-page bulletin of suggestions to 
further the war effort and to aid in the 
preparation for a world peace was sent 
to all schools. This bulletin showed some 
existing practices which give emphasis 
in the right direction and suggested 
changes that seem desirable. Guidance 
in the critical services and occupations, 
wartime citizenship, and illustrative ac- 
tivities in English classes growing out of 
the war and sample activities in social 
studies from many high schools of the 
State are discussed in the pamphlet. 
The importance of foreign language and 
geography study is stressed. Outlines 
for courses in international relations and 
post-war problems are quoted from high 
schools that had taught such courses. 
The importance of the homemaking 
courses is stressed and plans given for 
initiating and interpreting the organi- 
zation of the Victory Corps in the Air, 
Land, Sea, Production, and Community 
Service divisions. The bulletin also con- 
tains an annotated bibliography of books 
and pamphlets and brief descriptions of 
other materials to use in implementing 
the whole program. 

The plans for the 1944-45 program in- 
clude the usual cooperation in all phases 
of the war effort. 


* 


Objectives and 
Achievements 
Reported by 
North Carolina 


Ralph J. Andrews, coordinator for the 
High-School Victory Corps, Division of 
Instructional Service, State Department 
of Public Instruction, North Carolina, re- 
ports, as follows, on the High-School 
Victory Corps activities in the State for 
the school year 1943-44: 


I. Some 1943-44 Objectives of the 
State Department in Relation to 
the High-Echool Victory Corps 


a. To cooperate with the Office of 
Civilian Defense in defense planning and 
work. rm 


b. To cooperate with the American 
Legion and the North Carolina State 
Guard in planning military drill and 
physical fitness programs in the schools. 


c. To work with the University of 
North Carolina in special physical fit- 
ness sessions. 


d. To work with the North Carolina 
Office of Civilian Defense in development 
of recreation programs. 


e. To help summer schools in the train- 
ing of teachers of physical fitness. 

f. To prepare a North Carolina Victory 
Corps booklet for use in the high schools. 

g. To work out means of giving recog- 
nition and advancement to individuals 
and units displaying desirable records of 
accomplishments and reliability in Vic- 
tory Corps work. 

h. To develop practical means for 
stimulating wider dissemination of teach- 
ing materials and techniques in safety 
education. 

i. To promote driver education and to 
disseminate driver-education materials 
through the high schools of North Caro- 
lina. 


II. Activities and Achievements 


a. Preinduction training: Estimated 
enrollment in preinduction training ac- 
tivities (White and Negro schools) ... 
165,945. 

Although based on the tabulation of 
principals’ reports from only 15 of 100 
counties, it is felt that the results may 
be used, with some degree of assurance, 
in making an estimate of the preinduc- 
tion subjects and units offered in the 
remaining counties. 


Detatis of 1943-44 preinduction enrollment 





Estimated 
white and 
Neero pre- 
induction 
enrollment 


Estimated 
percentage 
of total 
high-school 
population 





1, By subject: 
Fundamentals of elec- 
tricity a tal 
Fundamentals of auto- 
motive mechanics. - . 
Fundamentals of ma- 
chines. ‘ 
Fundamentals of radio 
Fundamentals of shop- 
work... seese 
Fundamentals of radio 
el as alias ‘ 
Physical education 
Health education 
Military drill wa 
Preflight aeronautics - -- 
First aid __- pean 
Driver education 
Photography 
Sheet metal 
Welding 
Carpentry 
2. By units in subjects: 
English (junior or 
senior) __ ee 
focial studies, issues of 
—. . 11,020 
Simple mathematics-.-- 8, 555 
Clerical procedures. .... 1, 305 
Mechanical drawing_..- 
Engineering... -....-.- 
3. Additional subjects and 
units ‘ 





165, 945 





i icitientniamninipainiie 





b. Voluntary work 
and Rationing boards. 

Received requests from the district 
offices of the War Price and Rationing 
Board for voluntary student help. 

Cooperated in setting up a practical 
plan for making high-school student 


with War Price 


volunteer help available to ration offices. 

In November of 1943 received notice 
from the Charlott office (representing 
approximately one-half of North Caro- 
lina) that over 90,000 hours of student 
volunteer help had been given in that 
district alone. The assistance is State- 
wide and has been in continuous exist- 
ence and so the time given is now much 
greater. 

c. Thirty-two physical fitness insti- 
tutes were scheduled and held in co- 
operation with other members of. the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
Each institute was held in cooperation 
with county schoo] administrators and, 
in each case, represented all of the 
schools in at least one county. Demon- 
strations of desirable physical fitness 
activities were directed by State Depart- 
ment officials assisted by physical edu- 
cation staff members from North Caro- 
lina colleges. Selected student repre- 
sentatives from each school partici- 
pated. 

d. Victory Corps newsletters were pub- 
lished and sent to all North Carolina 
high schools. The newsletter was an 
attempt to inspire activity, direct it to- 
ward more practical and effective lines, 
and to give recognition for work well 
done. 

Bulletins and personal letters to all 
secondary administrative heads, con- 
cerning special educational work in war- 
time, were sent out. In this phase pre- 
induction driver education and safety 
were emphasized. The results were sat- 
isfactory. 

e. Thirteen regional institutes, for 
teachers and administrators interested 
in driver education were held. The in- 
stitute staff was made up of National 
civilian and military leaders in safety 
cooperating with three departments of 
the North Carolina State Government. 

Teachers’ kits, composed of basic and 
supplementary materials were made up 
and distributed to teachers of driver edu- 
cation without cost. to teachers or 
schools. 

f. Explanations of salvage and bond 
sale drives were sent to all schools. 

Successful plans in one school were 
made known to all North Carolina ad- 
ministrative units. The North Carolina 
results in bond sales were especially 
satisfying. 

g. The Victory Corps program wes 
meshed with that of the over-all civilian 
program and was thus aided in earning 
the approval and cooperation of civic 
and professional groups. The Victory 
corps coordinator attended the State 
coordinator’s meetings of OCD where 
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plans were formulated and reports of 
activities were made with reference to 
various aspects of the OCD program. 

h. Conferences were held with many 
visiting teachers and administrators in 
the office of the coordinator. Numerous 
conferences were held with officials of 
various State departments in securing 
cooperation and in channeling their 
efforts into courses free of duplication 
and the resultant friction. The coordi- 
nator attended staff meetings in the 
Division of Instructional Service, of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
the Division of Highway Safety, of the 
Department of Motor Vehicles, for the 
purpose of securing a clear under- 
standing of the problems and objectives 
of these divisions and to present the war- 
time needs and objectives of the coordi- 
nator. 

i. The possibility of securing salvage 
equipment from the armed services was 
investigated, and directly or indirectly 
a sizeable amount of this equipment was 
secured. Included were a number of 
trucks, 10 cut-a-way, motors for auto- 
motive shop demonstrations, numerous 
cut-a-way power trains and front axle 
assemblies, together with models of car- 
buretors, camshaft and crankshaft as- 
semblies and many other items of value 
to a shop program which were secured 
for distribution to schools indicating a 
desire for these aids. In cooperation 
with the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, further plans have been formulated 
to make it more convenient for schools 
to secure all types of salvage and surplus 
materials. It has been indicated by 
many schools that the salvage materials 
they have secured have been of real help 
to them in preinduction shop courses. 


III. Summary and Conclusions 


The first, and most evident, fact ap- 
pearing in a summary of the wartime 
work of North Carolina Schools is the 
willingness and ability of school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and students to as- 
sume, even under difficult circumstances, 
new and often arduous wartime duties 
and responsibilities. .... 

Every opportunity to use armed service 
officials has been made use of. Experts 
in army driver education have partici- 
pated in institutes, State government 
conferences, and in other helpful fash- 
ion. The office of the Coordinator has 
kept in close touch with Maj. I. N. Carr, 
chief of the Preinduction Division Head- 
quarters of the Fourth Service Command. 
This officer has been of great help 
through Itberal contribution of his own 
time, by making available adequate sup- 


plies of armed service printed materials, 
and through prompt and professional at- 
tention to questions referred to him by 
letter. The Quartermaster General’s 
Office, in Washington, D. C., has made 
available its consultant in driver educa- 
tion and has cooperated in numerous 
helpful ways to make the North Caro- 
lina preinduction program practical and 
effective. 

Preinduction academic work has been 
universally initiated and developed in 
North Carolina schools. Evidence of 
this is shown in the preliminary reports 
made up from the yearly principals’ 
reports. 

A desirable condition is reflected in 
school choice of preinduction courses 
when the results show that the greatest 
number of students are taking physical 
education, health education, first aid, 
and driver education. This is in line 
with armed service requests for training. 
It will also be noted that units in English, 
adapted to war need, and social studies 
emphasizing issues of war, are high in 
enrollment. There is in the remaining 
subjects a relatively good distribution 
which may indicate that there has been 
an attempt to make available specialized 
subjects which the armed services have 
indicated as desirable, to students who 
have special interests and aptitudes. 


IV. Some Proposed Plans for 
1944-45 


a. Cooperate with the Office of Civilian 
Defense in defense planning and in the 
organization of local councils for drafted 
men and their families. 

b. Continue to assist in improvement 
of physical fitness work in North 
Carolina. 

c. Assist in coordinating local and 
State facilities in recreation and in 
stimulating more effective use of such 
facilities. 

d. Give help to summer schools and 
the regular sessions of North Carolina 
colleges in interpreting the training that 
is necessary in a completely successful 
preinduction program. Work with the 
colleges in accumulating and inter- 
preting material on post-war planning. 
Cooperate in adapting selected sugges- 
tions to the North Carolina situation. 

e. Continue to review printed material 
concerned with wartime education for 
safety and to make selected ideas avail- 
able to public school people in North 
Carolina. 

f. Continue to work toward the estab- 
lishment of an effective Center for co- 
ordinating the safety work of North 
Carolina. Give additional inservice as- 


sistance to teachers of driver education. 
Work with the other divisions of State 
Government in determining areas of 
concentration of specific responsibility 
for safety work in order that emphasis 
will be placed upon the satisfaction of 
the greatest needs and to eliminate the 
possibility of duplication of effort or 
intent. 

g. Assist the schools in interpreting 
the requests of armed service and war- 
time industrial officials into effective and 
nondisruptive practices in the school 
program. 

h. Perfect, in cooperation with the 
Division of Vocational Education and 
other State Department of Public In- 
struction divisions, plans for securing 
and using salvage and surplus armed 
service materials. 

i. Assist the public schools in develop- 
ing a student organization, based on the 
High-School Victory Corps, that pro- 
vides: (1) Opportunity for progression, 
within the framework of the student 
organization, for the individual and for 
the school unit. (2) A plan for giving 
desirable public recognition for out- 
standing work of the individual member 
and of the school unit. (3) A means of 
associating the student goals, interests, 
activities, and accomplishments more 
closely with the desirable aspects of their 
community life. 

j. Bend every effort toward the selec- 
tion and adaptation of wartime activities 
which will contribute the greatest serv- 
ice to the war effort and at the same time 
will be most easily adapted to the peace- 
time needs. Begin to set up practical 
means of conversion to peacetime public- 
school work which will be intelligently 
and carefully adapted to the post-war 
public-school population, 


* 
Victory Corps 
Activities in Illinois 


The Victory Corps activities in Illinois 
during the past year are reported as 
follows by Ward N. Black, assistant State 
superintendent: 

The High-School Victory Corps was 
presented to the Illinois high schools 
soon after the adoption of the plan by 
the Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. A State director was appointed 
in the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and immediately, the 
program was introduced to the schools 
through 18 State regional meetings and 
over 20 local and national broadcasting 
stations located in the State. A State 
committee of 50 educators, representing 
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many school organizations and institu- 
tions, was appointed, and a wartime pro- 
gram for the schools of Illinois was 
evolved. 

Recent reports from the schools of the 
State indicate that 377 High-School Vic- 
tory Corps organizations were in opera- 
tion during the school year 1943-44. 
Many schools indicated in the report that 
they had accepted parts of the Victory 
Corps program. Other schools reported 
acceptance of the program under a dif- 
ferent organization name. Comparable 
organizations were reported in 191 
schools. 


Special Programs 

Health and Physical Education.—The 
State Health and Physical Education De- 
partment of the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction immediately 
accepted the bulletin on “Physical Fit- 
ness through Health Education for the 
Victory Corps” as basic for their wartime 
program. Their program is being widely 
accepted in the high schools of the 
State. The report indicates that 545 
high schools have readjusted their health 
and physical education programs to meet 
the demands of the war effort. 

Guidance.—The guidance program of- 
fered through the High-School Victory 
Corps, met with favor in 75 percent of the 
schools reporting organized guidance 
programs. 

Mathematics.—Information was re- 
quested in regard to the study of war- 
time mathematics in the schools, and 
438 schools reported review courses 
offered, 269 introduced basic emergency 
courses, and 260 reported a type of re- 
fresher course. 

Preflight Aeronautics—There is evi- 
dence that preflight aeronautics became 
popular in the high school when 307 
schools reported organized courses. A 
large number of schools reported some 
work in aeronautics. This year many 
applications have been made by the high 
schools for aeronautical equipment made 
available by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

Preinduction Training Courses.—It is 
difficult to get exact information in re- 
gard to the Preinduction Training Course 
offerings, owing to the fact that large 
numbers of students are known to have 
taken preinduction work outside of regu- 
lar organized school courses, However, 
258 schools reported preinduction train- 
ing courses in the regular school program 
with 75,777 day school students enrolled. 

The 1943-44 report on preinduction 
training indicated 62 courses offered as 


preinduction courses, These include the 
regular PIT courses and many academic 
and vocational courses modified to meet 
the war effort. 

A letter from the Commanding Gen- 
eral, U. S. Army of the Sixth Service 
Command, in answer to a report sub- 
mitted from Illinois schools said, “This 
report is, indeed, indicative of the ex- 
cellent cooperation on the part of the 
educators generally throughout Illinois 
with the War Department’s effort of 
Preinduction Training. 

“It is my wish that you extend to the 
members of your staff and the high 
school administrators and instructors 
throughout the State of Illinois my per- 
sonal appreciation of this splendid 
work.” 


Examples of School Activities 


The Morton MHigh-School Victory 
Corps of the J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Ill., did an exceptional 
piece of work in connection with the 
Civilian Defense Council. The school 
sponsored an interscholastic defense 
conference on wartime activities in 
which a number of schools participated. 
A section of the conference was devoted 
to “The Student Defense Council As a 
Part of the National War Effort.” 

The Maroa Community High-School 
Victory Corps program represents the 
activities of a small rural high school 
with an enrollment of 201 students. 

The Military Corps in this school is an 
excellent illustration of what may be 
done with 95 boys organized into three 
platoons equipped with wooden models 
of the 1903 Springfield rifles. The boys 
have simple, inexpensive, khaki uniforms 
of a type which may be found in most 
department stores. The work includes 
outside marches, hikes, parades, extended 
order drills, competitive drills and tar- 
get practice, which requires membership 
in the National Rifle Association. 

The Victory Corps program in this 
school includes general shop courses, 
radio courses which offer radio code, 
theory, construction and repair work. 
An aeronautics course has been inserted 
in the program for “senior science.” 

In this school, the entire school pro- 
gram has been modified to meet the in- 
terests and needs of’ both boys and girls 
during the wartime period. The modifi- 
cations as observed have in no way in- 
terferred with the basic subject matter 
of the high-school curriculum. A visit 
to the school impresses one with the fact 
that careful thought and planning has 
resulted in intelligent procedures and 
worth-while results. 


Reports From Some 
Other States 


Maine 


Earl Hutchinson, director of secondary 
education, Maine, reports on the High- 
School Victory Corps for 1943-44 as fol- 
lows: 

“No statistical survey has been made 
of the extent of the Victory Corps or- 
ganization in the State of Maine. I am 
of the opinion that the Victory Corps 
organization as such has not progressed 
to any extent during the past school year. 
In fact, there has been less of an empha- 
sis on the Victory Corps than there was 
during the preceding year. However, the 
high schools of Maine more than ever 
have adapted their high-school programs 
to war needs. Our Maine high schools 
have done exceptionally well in salvage 
campaigns, bond and stamp drives, etc., 
and the students have taken a consid- 
erable part in after-school work pro- 
grams and emergency harvest programs. 
During the present summer, thousands 
of Maine youth are employed among the 
Victory Farm Volunteers, as railroad la- 
borers, store clerks, and workers in the 
shipyards and industries of the State. 
I believe that the spirit of the Victory 
Corps has been carried out to a very 
high degree, but the trappings and the 
name have not ‘taken’. The work and 
training have been done in most schools 
without the organization of the High- 
School Victory Corps. 

“For example, Captain Zehrer of the 
First Service Command reports to me 
that he sent survey forms on preinduc- 
tion training work to the high schools 
and academies of Maine. Information 
was returned by 170 of these schools con- 
cerning adaptations of their programs in 
line with recommendations by the Army 
to meet preinduction training needs. In 
these 170 schools, 12,643 boys were en- 
rolled in 381 PIT courses during the 
school year 1943-44. Since the total 
number of boys enrolled in the schools 
was 10,089, it is apparent that some boys 
were enrolled in more than one PIT 
course. Thus it appears that at least 
7,000 boys were enrolled in at least one 
specific PIT course and that at least one 
academic course per school was adapted 
to meet the common needs of future 
soldiers, 

“The 31 larger high schools of the 
State offered 140 PIT courses—an addi- 
tion of 4.5 courses per school—in addi- 
tion to adaptations of academic courses. 
At least one-half of the schools adapted 
their academic courses to conform with 
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War Department recommendations, 
More than two-thirds adjusted their 
mathematics courses to meet PIT ob- 
jectives. In 14 schools, 405 boys were 
enrolled in cooperative high-school- 
vocational department PIT programs. 
Of the 170 schools, 100 have appointed 
guidance counselors to meet individual 
and group guidance needs of boys facing 
induction. 

“Undoubtedly, during the coming 
school year we shall continue to empha- 
size adaptation of courses to meet cur- 
rent war needs. The physical fitness 
program will continue being developed. 
As new salvage campaigns come along, 
and as new labor demands arise, the 
Maine high schools will continue to take 
part. However, I do not feel that the 
Victory Corps organization will grow—in 
fact I think there will be fewer and fewer 
schools in Maine using that pattern as a 
means of correlating war activities.” 


Michigan 


H. J. Ponitz, chief of extended edu- 
cation, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Mich., makes the fol- 
lowing report on the High-School Victory 
Corps: 

“A study of student organizations 
contributing to the war effort in Michi- 
gan schools during 1943-44 based upon 
515 self-surveys by these schools may be 
summarized as follows: 

“Student organizations which had 
been functioning for several years in 
Michigan public schools have, in general, 
been adapted to serve during the emer- 
gency as the student organizations for 
contributing to the war effort. Eighty- 
six percent of all schools reporting war- 
effort student organizations were utiliz- 
ing previously established student organ- 
izations while 14 percent or 57 schools 
reported official participation in the 
Victory Corps as such.” 


Massachusetts 


A, Russell Mack, supervisor of second- 
ary education, Department of Education, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts reports 
as follows: 

“Although this department early went 
on record as in general approval of the 
policies of the Victory Corps on a volun- 
tary basis, it does not have statistical 
information as to the number of high 
Schools in the State formally adopting 
the Victory Corps pattern of organiza- 
tion, 

“This should not be taken to mean 
that our high schools have not cooper- 
ated with the war effort, or have not fol- 
lowed the suggestions in the several Vic- 


tory Corps publications. The truth of 
the matter is that our high schools have 
done a remarkably fine job. Some of 
them have followed all of the recommen- 
dations, and all of them have followed 
some of the recommendations made by 
various agencies in cooperating with the 
war effort. ‘ \ 

“The Department of Education spon- 
sored a program to establish vocational 
preinduction courses available for stu- 
dents in our academic high schools as 
well as in the vocational schools. 

“A report on the extent of preinduc- 
tion training in the school year 1943-44 
in the public high schools of Massachu- 
setts indicates that 203 high schools and 
36 vocational schools reported adapta- 
tions of their curricula offering prein- 
duction training to boys aged 16 years 
and older. This number is 76 percent of 
all secondary schools in Massachusetts. 
Ninety-eight percent of the boys enrolled 
in Massachusetts vocational schools re- 
ceived specific vocational training 
adapted to War Department recommen- 
dations. Most of these boys were also 
enrolled in one or more PIT courses in 
mathematics, English, history, and 
physics. 

“More than 60 percent of the schools 
have a guidance counselor who has as 
his major function the proper guidance 
of prospective inductees, relating their 
capacity and interest to preparation to 
meet the needs of the armed forces. 

“Small numbers of offerings and en- 
rollments were noted in the following 
PIT courses; automotive mechanics, ra- 
dio code practice, military map reading, 
driver education, Army clerical proce- 
dures, and machine shop practice.” 

Mr. Mack concludes his report by say- 
ing, “While the number of high schools 
formally enrolled in the Victory Corps in 
Massachusetts is not large, I firmly be- 
lieve that the aims of the Victory Corps 
have been accomplished to a very con- 
siderable extent. I repeat that we have 
every reason to be proud of our schools 
in their wholehearted support of all 
phases of the war effort with a proper 
regard also for the peacetime applica- 
tions.” 


Colorado 


John C. Unger, State director of sec- 
ondary education, State Department of 
Education, Colorado, reports as follows: 

The high schools of the State of Colo- 
rado have sought to accomplish most of 
the objectives of the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps. Thirty-seven superintend- 
ents organized student out-of-school ac- 
tivities along Victory Corps lines. The 


physical fitness program, sciences, and 
mathematics have been especially 
stressed. Seven high schools in Colo- 
rado organized strong preflight aero- 
nautics courses. Two high schools did 
outstanding work in the fundamentals of 
radio. ‘Twenty-one schools organized a 
shop course and added other courses rec- 
ommended by the Victory Corps. The 
State Department of Education has held 
several regional conferences to promote 
and facilitate the Victory Corps program. 


New Hampshire 


Russell H. Leavitt, high-school agent, 
State of New Hampshire, reports: 

Very few of our high schools had the 
official Victory Corps program, although 
in every high school various phases of 
the Victory Corps work were carried on. 
Various high schools have had the full 
cooperation of the State Department of 
Education in adapting their high-school 
program to the war needs. Various PIT 
courses and other adaptations of courses 
to the war program have been quite gen- 
erally offered. The outstanding Victory 
Corps in New Hampshire was probably 
that of the Berlin High School, Berlin, 
N. H., whose faculty sponsor, Mary Fin- 
negan, describes the program as follows: 

“In the fall of 1942, Headmaster 
Daniel W. MacLean, recognizing merit 
in the suggestion of the United States 
Office of Education for the formation of 
a High-School Victory Corps set in 
motion such a program for the students 
of Berlin High School. 

“Repeated interruptions in the school 
routine had been caused by wartime ac- 
tivities. Rationing had become the 
teachers’ prerogative and other prob- 
lems, as salvage and employment short- 
ages, were constantly being referred to 
school administrators. The Victory 
Corps presented a unique opportunity 
to correlate these important tasks to 
the customary school activities, both 
curricular and co-curricular. 

“The first requirement, that of organ- 
izing physical fitness classes, was speedily 
fulfilled through the cooperation of well 
qualified instructors who took over extra 
classes during the home-room period and 
the eighth or last period of the day. 
Thus no schedule changes were neces- 
sary to inaugurate this program which 
included calisthenics, military drill, and 
rhythmics. Bowling and later swimming 
were also offered through the facilities 
of the Berlin Community Club. 

“After a few months, a project was 
undertaken by the department of soci- 
ology, involving the participation of 
about 125 pupils and 2 teachers. The 
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headmaster delegated to this group the 
task of surveying the entire effort of the 
schools-at-war, and to give publicity of 
the results thereof in the school maga- 
zine, the Meteor. The objective to be 
gained was to show both students and 
faculty the vast effort put forth on the 
school front through the performance of 
many tasks affecting the work of nearly 
every department. To mention but a 
few: Typing and printing assignments 
for the Red Cross and other organiza- 
tions; translating a pamphlet into 
French for distribution in Berlin, N. H., 
by the home service division of the New 
Hampshire University Extension De- 
partment; morale building through the 
excellent work of the Art and Music de- 
partments, and through the literary 
effort which turns out our school weekly, 
the Tatler, printed here at Berlin High 
Sthool. 

“The survey disclosed that the voca- 
tional training classes had taken the 
lead in making model airplanes for 
recognition classes, and that many Red 
Cross projects had been aided by sewing 
and shop classes. Part-time employ- 
ment was also a major contribution. 

“Nurses’ chemistry and aeronautics 
already had a place in the curriculum. 
Machine shop and blue print reading 
classes for girls were formed for the 
Production Service Group, a class in 
volunteer office practice was added for 
the Community Service Division, for 
which nutrition and canteen cooking 
were also offered at this time. Ques- 
tionnaires returned by teachers were ex- 
amined, containing suggestions for ad- 
vancement and offers of help. Several 
students enrolled in an aircraft recogni- 
tion class conducted by one of the 
faculty. The headmaster instructed a 
group of boys in the Morse Code, start- 
ing at 8 o’clock each morning. In short, 
cooperation was the keynote of the en- 
tire program. Hence, it became a 
success, 

“During the time the sociology pupils 
discussed these and other activities, the 
work of each pupil was ascertained 
through questionnaires and evaluated. 
Pupil activities were graphed by classes 
and a@ norm or average was established 
for each of the three upper classes, 
which, it was determined, should consti- 
tute the qualification for general mem- 
bership. 

“In addition to five articles prepared 
by the students for the Meteor, the aims, 
policies, and achievements of the Corps 
were explained at an assembly program, 
Seven students took part in a round table 
discussion. They represented the five 


divisions of the Victory Corps—Land, 
Sea, Air, Production, and Community 
Service. The sociology class was also 
represented. ‘The seventh pupil, pro- 
gram chairman, explained the connec- 
tion between our accomplishments here 
and the objectives of the national or- 
ganization. Two hundred students were 
received into general membership. Of 
this group, 60 received special division 
insignia for outstanding service during 
the year, 

“In September 1943, the Victory Corps 
gained impetus through the organization 
of many additional classes in physical 
education and the employment of two 
full-time instructors. The sponsor was 
allotted a free period to keep alive the 
spirit of the program, through various 
means. Two new courses, war mathe- 
matics and preinduction physics, were 
added to the curriculum. General mem- 
bership passed the 200 mark. 

“The introduction of basketball, bad- 
minton, baseball, and archery varied 
pleasantly the routine of the physical 
education classes. Tournaments and ex- 
hibitions were popular features. 

“The senior and junior home econom- 
ics students completed a course in home 
nursing and gave a most interesting 
demonstration of their newly acquired 
skills. Other activities, not mentioned 
heretofore, were harvesting, fire fighting, 
volunteering as aids at the child health 
clinics, as office workers for the OPA, 
as collectors for the March of Dimes 
campaign, Red Cross, and relief work of 
various kinds. 

“Not only effective wartime citizenship 
but desirable adjustment to life itself 
may well be the result of participation 
in these wholesome activities.” 


* 


Cincinnati Accom- 
plishments and 
Recommendations 


The following report of the High- 
School Victory Corps in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools was prepared by Mary P. 
Corre, chairman of the Victory Corps 
Coordinating Committee and director of 
the vocational guidance service in the 
Cincinnati schools: 

The High-School Victory Corps in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools during the 
school year 1943-44, placed its chief em- 
phasis upon encouraging greater pupil 
planning and participation in activities 
related to the war effort, including com- 
munity services on the home front, 


Membership 


Early in the year the Coordinating 
Committee, composed of the Victory 
Corps director in each high school, voted 
to discontinue formal application for 
membership in the Victory Corps so that 
all pupils interested in participating, 
without any formality, were considered 
members of the Victory Corps. It was 
therefore assumed that the entire stu- 
dent group formed a Victory Corps in 
each high school. This new decision 
concerning membership met with the ap- 
proval of pupils and of the Advisory 
Committee. 


Objectives 

During its first year, 1942-43, the Vic- 
tory Corps concerned itself with stimu- 
lating interest and coordinating activi- 
ties in the objectives outlined nationally 
by the Victory Corps. Under each of 
these objectives, stated below, is also in- 
dicated the way in which this was cared 
for during the year 1943-44. 

Physical Fitness.—During the past 
year this emphasis has been the natural 
concern of the departments of physical 
education and of health and hygiene. 
The preinduction health course inaugu- 
rated last year as a part of the Victory 
Corps was revised and again taught to 
boys and girls in the junior and senior 
years of high school. Physical exami- 
nations of junior and senior high school 
pupils were carried on under the auspices 
of the departments of health and hy- 
giene, physical education and the city 
department of health. 

Guidance into Critical Services and 
Occupations.—During the past year this 
objective has been the concern of those 
responsible for the program of vocational 
guidance in our schools—principals, as- 
sistant principals, deans, vocational 
counselors, and teachers. 

Wartime Citizenship.—Teachers of so- 
cial studies and of other subjects, in class 
room and extracurricular and assembly 
programs, have assumed this responsi- 
bility. 

Military Drill—The American Legion, 
which was represented on the Advisory 
Committee, organized preinduction mili- 
tary training courses in the high schools 
as an out-of-school activity. 

Competence in Science and Mathe- 
matics.—This has been the concern of 
teachers in the classroom and all cur- 
riculum committees related to these 
subjects. 

Preflight Training in Aeronautics.— 
Interested and qualified pupils have en- 
rolled in the CAP and in the aviation 
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courses at Central Vocational High 
School. 

Preinduction Training for Critical Oc- 
cupations—The curriculum department 
and the high schools, both vocational and 
comprehensive, have organized classes 
which have emphasized this objective. 

Community Service—This may well 
be considered the main objective of the 
Victory Corps during the past year. 


Ceneral Accomplishments, 


1943-44 


The Victory Corps, during the past 
year, has cooperated in all of the activi- 
ties which have striven to realize the 
objectives of the Victory Corps. Its first 
emphasis, however, has been on the de- 
velopment of pupil participation in plan- 
ning and carrying out various commu- 
nity services important in the war effort 
and on the home front. 

General accomplishments for the past 
year include: 


1. Greater pupil participation in 
school activities through the develop- 
ment of student councils or Victory 
Corps councils. 

2. Greater pupil participation in com- 
munity services through the above stu- 
dent organizations. 

3. Bulletins, listing community serv- 
ices that individuals or groups may give 
to the social agencies and welfare in- 
stitutions of the city, were prepared and 
sent to all schools. 


a. The Victory Corps Advisory 
Committee appointed one of its 
members to assume responsibility 
for keeping in touch with services 
needed by agencies and bringing 
pupils into contact with agencies 
needing their services. 

b. A bulletin listing the volunteer 
services which girls might carry on 
during the summer months in con- 
nection with playgrounds, social 
agencies, and welfare institutions 
Was prepared and distributed to 
high-school girls throughout the 
city. 


4. Bulletins were prepared which sum- 
marized interesting projects being car- 
ried on by the various schools both in 
Cincinnati and elsewhere and including 
other suggestions for Victory Corps ac- 
tivities.- 

5. The three groups concerned. with 
the Victory Corps met throughout the 
year to help determine policies and ex- 
change ideas. 


a. Coordinating Committee, com- 
Posed of the Victory Corps directors 
from the various high schools and 
the chairman and secretary. 

b. Advisory Committee, composed 
of representatives of other agencies 
and civic organizations. 

ec. Student representatives from 
each High-School Victory Corps. 


Summary of Activities for all 
High Schools 


—429 boys participated in the American 
Legion Preinduction Military Training 
Program. 

—1,558 boys and 2,480 girls 17 years old 
and over were given physical exam- 
inations, 

—129 girls volunteered for community 
service during the summer months un- 
der the Girls’ Service Corps, a division 
of the Victory Corps. 

——200 boys participated in the first city- 
wide paper salvage drive and 140 boys 
participated in the fourth paper sal- 
vage drive. 

—Articles produced for the Red Cross 
included: 964 coat hangers, 25 foot- 
stools, 120 drawing boards and bed 
tables, 381 scrapbooks, 130,000 blood 
donor cards, 7,665 menu covers, 25,770 
birthday and Christmas cards, 15 Red 
Cross kits, 50 posters, 50 small rugs, 
17 knitted sweaters, 16 wristlets, 38 
knitted articles, 900 soldiers’ kit bags, 
23 afghans, 50 wooden red crosses, 100 
hobby horses, 200 paper file boards, 107 
stuffed toys, 574 crossword puzzles 
with 124 pencils, 15 bean bags, 3 lay- 
ettes, 24 children’s dresses, 48 utility 
bags, 24 bandages, 60,000 envelopes 
filled, 150 snow suits, 365 bedroom slip- 
pers, 160 Red Cross flags, 6 silk flags, 
1 flag each for Molly Pitcher, Paul 
Revere, and Women-at-War, and 6 
muffiers. 

— 138,534 pounds of waste paper collected 
by the high schools. 

—13,845 pounds of scrap metal collected 
by the high schools. 

—4 high schools have developed student 
councils. In each case there is a small- 
er executive committee composed 
largely of students with a few faculty 
representatives. 

—6 high schools have Victory Corps 
councils. 

—$159,143.35 worth of defense stamps 
were sold in the high schools. 
Coordinating Committee Recommend- 

ations.—The Coordinating Committee 

recommends that: 

1. Students prepare an _ intraschool 
paper or bulletin giving definite sug- 
gestions and activities of other schools. 

2. Students be given better under- 
standing for the need of student coun- 
cils and student participation. 

3. Student councils meet on school 
time. 

4. Younger pupils be given opportunity 
to participate in Victory Corps or student 
councils so that there may be a carry- 
over from year to year. 


5. More concrete projects (such as Red 
Cross kits) be made available to students. 

6. More publicity be given in schools 
and community so that there may be 
a better understanding of the objectives 
of the Victory Corps. 

7. Victory Corps be given a new name 
which will indicate a long-range pro- 
gram continuing after the war and em- 
phasizing student participation in com- 
munity services. 

8. A common pattern of organization 
of student activities be developed in our 
high schools so that a city-wide repre- 
sentative council may furnish junior 
members of councils of adult organiza- 
tions concerned with health, citizenship, 
social service, and other activities. 

Recommendations of Student Repre- 
sentatives —The student representatives 
recommend that: 

1. Student representatives continue to 
meet next year. 

2. An assembly be arranged early in 
the school year in each high school to 
interest students in the Victory Corps 
and some of its special activities, such as 
the need for blood donor service and the 
need for pupils to assist in community 
projects. 

3. An assembly be held in the spring 
in each high school to present to girls 
the opportunities for volunteer service 
during the summer months. 

4. Student representatives serve on 
boards of well-known community 
agencies where such _ representation 
seems desirable. 

Advisory Committee Recommenda- 
tions —The Advisory Committee recom- 
mends a reorganization of the Advisory 
Committee to bring about closer coop- 
eration between community agencies 
and the schools, looking forward to the 
larger services that each may render 
in cooperation with the other, in the 
years ahead. 


* 


Lincoln High School 
Completes Color Film 
of Activities 


The following report of Victory Corps 
activities in the Lincoln High School 
(Nebr.) for the school year 1943-44 was 
received from H. C. Mardis, principal: 


Victory Corps activities in the Lincoln 
High School were headed by a war com- 
mittee composed of both faculty and 
pupil members. Pupil members were se- 
lected by representative government pu- 
pil groups. Committee meetings were 
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held throughout the year to plan and 
initiate various activities. 

Health Program.—A color film, started 
last spring, was completed which shows 
activities of the Victory Corps in both 
physical fitness and other fields. 

Sponsored assemblies on physical fit- 
ness, and one address by Colonel Adam- 
son. 

Cooperated with pupil health com- 
mittee in having all seniors tuberculin 
tested, X-rayed if need was indicated, 
and followed up by private physician. 
Two hundred and seventy-six seniors 
were tested. 

Cooperated with health service and 
State Dental Association, in January, in 
having high-school pupils secure dental 
examinations without cost, on school 
time, at offices of local dentists. Nurs- 
ing service followed up corrections. 

Cooperated with school nurse in test- 
ing of all incoming pupils with audio- 
meter. Ninety-four percent were found 
normal. 

Conservation and salvage.—Conducted 
continuous paper salvage campaign, 
starting with a drive of 16,000 pounds 
and continuing with collections made 
Friday of each week throughout the 
school year. -This was turned over to 
scouting for the summer months, and 
will be resumed by the schools in the fall. 

Assisted in city-wide tin drive, as con- 
ducted by local civilian defense. 

Encouraged continuous salvage in 
homes for metal, rubber, rope, etc. 

Conducted active Clean Your Plate 
campaign, with posters, newspaper ar- 
ticles, home room pep talks, cafeteria 
posters, etc. 

Production.—Acted as spearhead of 
the Junior Red Cross, of which every 
high-school pupil is a member, in the 
production of articles for the armed 
services. 

Conducted an assembly program with 
a talk by the county Junior Red Cross 
chairman, and exhibit of articles made 
in the schools for the Red Cross. 

Contributed our share toward a city 
school production which totaled over 
3,000 articles of art materials, including 
special day favors, recreational game 
score pads, afghans, etc.; and contrib- 
uted through the shops, particularly the 
carpentry shop, in the production of a 
Lincoln High School total of over 400 
items, including ping pong tables, bed 
occupational tables, bedside tables and 
trays, Look wagons, smoking tables, etc. 
The Lincoln High-School print shop 
printed over 13,000 individual items, such 
as Junior Red Cross labels, memorandum 


pads, Christmas Carol books, etc. The 
home economics department made vari- 
ous articles of clothing. 

Home and Community Service.—lIt is 
here that we feel the Victory Corps made 
its most decided service to the war effort, 
both by members personally and in the 
recruiting of service by other pupils in 
the school. Victory Corps members kept 
regular forms on which they recorded 
their own activities of each week. These 
items include salvage, stamps and 
bonds, personal physical activity and de- 
fect correction, hours spent on acceler- 
ated school program, in employment in 
war and related war industries, in Red 
Cross activity, as hospital aides, in care 
of children, in care of aged, as recrea- 
tional assistants, in entertainment of 
soldiers, in clerical work done for USO 
and city war offices, and volunteer cler- 
ical work done for war activity in the 
school. 

A survey of the total student body 
showed that 21 percent of all girls were 
employed out of school hours for a me- 
dian of 18.5 hours per week, and that 
48.5 percent of all boys were working 
a median of 20.5 hours per week. 

Miscellaneous Activities—The mak- 
ing of a service flag and keeping it re- 
vised. 

Maintaining a file of pupils and former 
pupils in Armed Service. 

Maintaining a Victory Corps bulletin 


board on which were kept current 
/ 


posters. 

Recruiting for the Nursing Cadet 
Corps by assembly programs, movies, 
recognition of Lincoln High-School girls 
in nursing service, conferences, placing 
of prospective nurses in volunteer nurs- 
ing in hospitals as hospital aides, etc. 

Conducting assemblies for boys, par- 
ticularly seniors, and calling in qualified 
officers to discuss ctrrent opportunities 
and regulations in various branches of 
the service. 

Assisting in the conducting of Army- 
Navy examinations for prospective mem- 
bers of various services. 

Conducting exhibit of war activities of 
Lincoln High-School pupils for open 
house. 

Sponsored assemblies showing contents 
and method of handling prisoner-of-war 
packages, 

Victory Corps members took the lead 
in initiating a student planned and stu- 
dent executed night recreational pro- 
gram of Lincoln High-School pupils. 
This included dancing, swimming, games, 
snack bar, etc. Over 500 pupils were in 
attendance, 


Annual Meeting of 
National Council 


for Social Studies 


Social-studies teachers may wish to 
reserve the dates of November 23-25 for 
the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
in Cleveland, Ohio. A widely diversified 
program, with outstanding speakers, 
is planned. The meeting will be focused 
upon the problems and issues facing so- 
cial-studies teachers upon the return to 
an era of peace. 

Further details regarding this meeting 
may be obtained from Merrill F. Hart- 
shorn,, executive secretary, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
tenth Street NW., Washington 6 Do. G 


New Units on Problems in 
American Life 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies announces the publication of 
the last three resource units in the series 
on “Problems in American Life.” These 
are: 


No. 19. The American Standard of 
Living, by Faith William 
and Mary P. Keohane. 

No. 20. The American Way of Busi- 
ness, by Oskar Lange and 
A. W. Troelstrup. 

No. 21. Urban and Rural Living, by 
Louis Wirth and Ray 
Lussenhop. 


Each resource unit contains an analy- 
sis by a social scientist of a current eco- 
nomic, social, or political problem, to- 
gether with teaching aids giving the 
application of the topic in the secondary 
school classroom. . 

Individual units sell for 30 cents each; 
any four for $1; complete set of 21 differ- 
ent units, $4.50. A teachers manual is 
sent free with orders for $1 or more. 
Descriptive leaflet sent on request to the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington 
6, D. C. 





Copies Still Available 


A brief and authoritative account of 
the Federal agency that administers 
banking and credit policy is The Federal 
Reserve System—Its Purposes and Func- 
tions, now in its fifth printing. Copies, 
if for classroom use, should be requested 
by teachers rather than by individual 
students. Address requests to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Coordination of School and 
Social Agency Resources 
Role of the School Social Worker 


The following article by Alma Laabs, 
president of the American Association of 
School Social Workers and in charge of 
the experimental project in schools and 
social agencies, under the auspices of the 
Welfare Council of St. Paul, Minn., and 
the public and parochial schools, is the 
last of a recent series of five published 
in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. All were writ- 
ten by visiting teachers or school social 
workers actively engaged in the duties 
for which the offices they hold are cre- 
ated and the profession established. Be- 
cause there are relatively few publica- 
tions in the visiting-teacher field it is be- 
lieved the series will be of special value 
to school officials interested in this exr- 
panding type of service to school chil- 
dren. 

In these critical days, there is great 
concern as to the effects of war on the 
welfare of children. Problems of juve- 
nile delinquency, of day care for chil- 
dren of working mothers, and others re- 
lated to or aggravated by the war, are 
receiving unusual consideration. In 
many communities plans are being pro- 
posed for new services to children, and in 
many others such services are already 
under way. 

In all of the planning, it is essential 
that each community use the services al- 
ready available and consider the ways 
in which they can be broadened to meet 
the demand. On the basis of the findings 
can be determined more intelligently the 
additional services needed and under 
what administrative units they can be 
most effectively and economically estab- 
lished. This matter is particularly im- 
portant now because of the acute short- 
age of trained personnel in edifcation, 
recreation, social work, and health serv- 
ices, 

Such a study and estimate of services 
should lead also to consideration of how 
the services of all organized groups can 
be coordinated and made more fully 
available to the whole community. Co- 
ordination is especially desirable from the 
Standpoint of the school and the com- 
munity social services which this dis- 
cussion will consider, not only from the 
Point of view of the need of coordination 
but also the means of securing it through 
close working relationships designed to 


contribute to the welfare of the children 
of the community. 


The Schools and Social Work 


The school, because of its function in 
all communities, is the one agency that 
comes in contact with and assumes much 
responsibility for all children of legal 
school age, and in some instances chil- 
dren older or younger or both. Nearly 
all children are able to profit by the pro- 
gram set up by the school and to accept 
the routines and regulations necessary 
for the functioning of group programs 
usually characteristic of school organi- 
zations. 

Nearly all children are fairly happy in 
their participation in the school pro- 
gram. However, there are always some 
who for whatever reason do not or pos- 
sibly cannot adjust to the school setting. 
Some do not want to go to school or they 
go irregularly. Some do not achieve up 
to their ability regardless of skilled in- 
struction and a well-planned curricu- 
lum. Some children are in conflict with 
other children or cannot make satisfac- 
tory contacts with their classmates or 
they conflict continually with orderly 
school routines. There are others who 
seem unhappy or fearful or who are ap- 
parently not well cared for by their re- 
spective families. 

Naturally the care and supervision of 
children in the home as well as tensions 
or changes in attitudes or behavior that 
occur as a result of unusual pressure or 
circumstances in the home, are reflected 
in the child’s adjustment to the school 
program, There are children also who 
show tendencies to delinquency such as 
stealing, truancy, and destruction of 
property. 

These and other maladjustments be- 
come apparent to the school personnel 
before they are apparent to other com- 
munity groups such as police or social 
workers. Some of them can be adjusted 
and investigated by the school person- 
nel but the solution of others is outside 
their province and in the field of social 
work. In these situations, however, the 
school serves to identify the child in need 
of help and can assist in bringing such 
needed services to his aid. 


Coordination of Effort Between 
Schools and Social Agencies 


It is probable that after the school 
identifies the child’s maladjustments, the 
social worker may be able to assist in 
handling his problem both at home and 
at school. It is also possible that cer- 
tain of the children identified or their 
parents are already in contact with so- 
cial agencies, in which case the social 
agency worker’s knowledge of the fam- 
ily picture helps the school personnel to 
deal more effectively with the child’s 
school problems. The social agency 
worker may, for example, have informa- 
tion as to needed or previous medical ex- 
aminations, psychological study, finan- 
cial situation, or parental care and 
supervision which the school should 
have and compiling of: which involves 
considerable work. 

It is, therefore, especially necessary 
that schools not only assess their own 
resources for dealing with problem chil- 
dren but that they keep informed of all 
other resources in the community in 
order to avoid duplication and ineffici- 
ency. Such information may pertain to 
the function and size of the staff of 
school social workers, to the psychiatric, 
psychological, health, recreation and 
guidance programs, both within the 
school system and in the community 
agencies. 

From the point of view of the social 
agency, social workers can obtain much 
needed assistance about children from 
the school. The schools have the chil- 
dren in charge daily for a number of 
hours, usually week after week through- 
out the year. They see him in a group 
situation, in his adjustment to other chil- 
dren, to the school program, and his 
progress toward achieving success. They 
have concrete evidence of the type of 
home care and training the child has. 
As indicated previously, they have a pos- 
sibility of early identifying children’s 
problems, always an asset to social work. 
The school has possibilities which social 
agencies may lack of assisting children 
in their adjustment to other people, in 
the development of ability and power of 
achievement as well as certain other 
characteristics of value to himself and 
other members of society. It is just as 
important then for the social agency to 
be familiar with the resources of the 
school as for the school to be familiar 
with the resources of social agencies. 
Only when the school and social 
agency get together on the desirable 
treatment are the efforts of both likely 
to be directed toward the child’s whole 
situation, and duplication avoided. 
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Some Difficulties Involved in 
Coordination 


Despite the desirability of coordination 
of effort between the school and the so- 
cial agency, its need is not always recog- 
nized nor is it attained unless definite 
plans for it are in operation. Much of 
the responsibility for cooperation must 
be assumed by the principal of the school 
and the social case worker. Generally 
neither has specific knowledge of the 
other’s functions, responsibilities, re- 
sources, and procedures. Each is con- 
cerned with the work of his agency and 
does not see community resources and 
problems as a whole. Often when each 
has general information about the 
other’s field it is inadequate since assist- 
ance to individual children usually de- 
mands specific>knowledge of the two 
fields on the part of all those concerned. 

Again there are differences in the phi- 
losophy, practices, and responsibilities 
within the community of the two fields. 
Even though some of the issues that 
complicate coordination seem simple and 
not fundamental, they are present and 
any program of coordination must take 
them into consideration. Generally 
speaking, professional workers in any 
field are reluctant to turn over respon- 
sibility to any group under a different 
administrative set-up. Moreover, social- 
services agencies do not assume respon- 
sibilities concerned with all children at 
all times regardless of limiting conditions 
such as size of class or time of entrance, 
as the school must. The school term is 
usually one of 9 or 10 months duration 
and corresponding progress from each 
pupil must be expected. The school 
must not only encourage, it must enforce 
regularity of attendance. The child’s 
progress and that of the class depends 
upon it. Sometimes social workers are 
hot cognizant of these responsibilities 
and their importance to the child’s ad- 
justment. They see him only at infre- 
quent intervals and as an individual, 
while the teacher sees him all day every 
day and as a part of a group as well as 
an individual. These are some of the 
indications of the need for mutual un- 
derstanding in order to make coopera- 
tion or coordination effective. 


Questions of Frequent and 
Continuing Contacts 


The question of frequent and continu- 
ing contacts between school and case 
worker is complicated because of the 
time involved for conferences when each 
has a full schedule during a full day. 
Yet such contacts are definitely essential. 


There may be instances, for example, 
when the school may suspend the child 
or put in motion some plan for remedial 
work or special study of which the social 
worker may not be informed. While the 
school is proceeding according to its own 
responsibility, knowledge of such steps 
is important to the social worker to en- 
able her to carry out her plans in the 
case. Cooperation demands full knowl- 
edge of what both agencies are doing. 
Unless there is complete understanding 
on the part of principals, teachers, and 
social workers of each other’s role in the 
community, the problems each face, and 
the service each can offer along with 
acquaintanceship of the personnel of the 
staff, full coordination cannot be made 
effective. 

Definite plans then for conferences 
and understandings leading to unity of 
effort should be made by the two 
groups, Something can be accomplished 
through courses offered to students pre- 
paring for their respective fields which 
would give adequate knowledge and 
understanding of the two _ services. 
Community organizations concerned 
with welfare problems within a certain 
area of a city-wide nature may give op- 
portunities for school personnel and 
social workers to meet and facilitate co- 
ordinated effort. 

Conferences in regard to an individual 
case should include teacher, principal, 
social worker, and any other person 
definitely interested in or of service to 
the child. In a large community espe- 
cially, a planned avenue is necessary for 
the consideration of children who pre- 
sent serious problems for study and dis- 
cussion. A coordination center may be 
desirable in certain areas, especially 
large cities, to assure responsibility for 
continued interpretation of philosophy, 
function, responsibilities, and problems 
of each group to the other on an indi- 
vidual case as well as on a community- 
wide basis. In smaller communities 
where each program is less complicated 
and personnel of each group know each 
other and are informed of their respec- 
tive functions, direct contacts may be 
more easily established. 


The Need of the School Social 
Worker 


Granted then the need for the pro- 
fessional social worker in the adjustment 
o& problem children to the sehool pro- 
gram, granted also the need for co- 
ordination of effort between the schools 
and social agencies, and facing the fact 
that certain difficulties are involved in 
attaining complete coordination of effort, 





let us consider appropriate means by 
which such coordination may be 
achieved. In at least 200 cities over 10,- 
000 in population, and less extensively 
in other types of school systems, visiting 
teachers or school social workers are 
employed whose duties include those of 
a liaison nature between school and so- 
cial services. The school social worker, 
because of her training and experience 
in both education and social work, is in 
a strategic position to serve in a co- 
ordinating capacity. She belongs to the 
school group for she is usually employed 
by the department of education, and has 
both training and experience in the field 
of education which give her understand. 
ing of the school’s problems and 
resources. 

The same idea of “belonging” is ap- 
plicable to her relation among general 
social workers outside the school for she 
is a social worker and can be the avenue 
for social workers in their contacts or 
services to schools. Her specialized. 
training in social work with emphases 
on child development and behavior pre- 
pare her to make tentative diagnosis of 
children’s problems and to determine 
what types of social services are needed, 
Because of her knowledge of the whole 
social work structure in the community, 
she can calt in those services for the 
benefit of the school and the child. 

The visiting teacher or school social 
worker then is a social worker in the 
school setting, trained and experienced 
in the two fields concerned. She works 
in cooperation with the school and the 
home on problems identified by and with 
the school program. She has the oppor- 
tunity of interpreting to the school per- 
sonnel the philosophy, services, and lim- 
itations of social services in the com- 
munity, and to the social agencies’ per- 
sonnel corresponding information about 
school services. She can see that infor- 
mation and plans for remedial measures 
are known to both agencies and smooth 
out such misunderstandings as may 
arise. The services of such a profes- 
sional worker are especially desirable 
when social-service agency staffs are not 
large or when case work services in social 
agencies are not available. In such 
cases, as in others, the schovi personnel 
can refer the child to the school social 
worker, who in turn can enlist the best 
available social workers. 


Other Important Considerations 
in Treatment of the Child’s 
Problems 

It is usually desirable in city school 
systems that the staff of school social 
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workers should work from a central of- 
fice, thus enabling them to have an over- 
all picture of the whole community’s 
school system and social services. They 
will probably be given definite respon- 
sibility for defined areas. 

Any person serving in the capacity of 
school social worker and coordinator of 
school and other social services will need 
broad training and experience. She will 
need also special knowledge of commu- 
nity organization and skill and sen- 
sitivity to meet problems of coordination 
of two different groups with somewhat 
varying philosophy. Even though the 
school social worker may not carry the 
treatment of certain school problems she 


“must be skilled in making a diagnosis of 


them. She will usually make first con- 
tacts with the child and his family to 
discuss the problems and to consider the 
difficulties causing them. As she gains 
their confidence she can discuss with 
them the possibilities for help both 
through social agencies and school fa- 
cilities. 

The following cases are illustrative of 
the need, the problems, and the effective- 
ness of coordinated work between school 
and social services of the community, and 
the role of the school social worker in 
this program. 


Mary—Age: 7 years, second grade 


Mary told the school nurse that Betty, 
who was in kindergarten, was not in 
school because she was sick and home 
alone. She said her father was in the 
“South Seas” and her mother worked but 
didn’t come home at night because she 
was living with an aunt. A 17-year-old 
girl stayed with Betty and Mary at night. 

Because Mary seemed so tense and 
anxious, the school principal asked the 
school social worker if she would find out 
more about the child’s home situation. 

Information available through other 
social agencies revealed that this was 
an illegitimate child. The mother had 
subsequently married and had two other 
children. The mother’s family was of 
the middle class as to economic, social, 
and educational standards. 

The mother’s sister had recommended 
that she not return to her own home 
after birth of Mary because the mater- 
nal grandmother was a mentally dis- 
turbed person and had been in a mental 
hospital for 6 years. The mother did go 
home and Mary remained with the 
grandparents at the time of the mother’s 
Marriage until after the first child was 
born. 

The Child Welfare Division had super- 
vised mother and child until her subse- 


quent marriage and until the mother 
took Mary out of the State to her new 
home. The Child Welfare Division felt 
it would not be logical for them to go 
back into the case now because they 
were definitely associated with the ille- 
gitimacy and with the child apart from 
her family picture. 

The school social worker called and 
found that the mother had returned to 
her parents when the father went into 
the Army. She was employed during 
the day but returned home each evening 
at 5:00 p. m. The grandparents were 
there all day and seldom left the house. 

Mary was at home when the worker 
called and began to cry as soon as she 
realized the worker was from school. 

The mother could see no reason for 
Mary’s story at school. She indicated 
that she wanted to see the worker alone 
in the near future. 

The social worker reported the infor- 
mation from her call to the school and in 
a few days the school called again saying 
that Mary had reported to the nurse 
again that her mother had left home, 
that the father was coming home on a 
furlough, and the mother was going to 
get a new daddy, and that there was no 
one at home to take care of her. The 
school social worker called the mother 
who came into the office the following 
day. She expressed anxiety over Mary’s 
“stories,” saying that she had been tell- 
ing such stories in the neighborhood and 
at home for the past year or so. Mary 
was always tense, worried, fearful, had 
nightmares and a very poor appetite. 
The mother felt Mary was turning away 
from her. The younger children were 
relaxed, happy, and affectionate. 

The possibility of study and treatment 
at the Child Guidance Clinic was pre- 
sented to the mother. She was defi- 
nitely interested and the school social 
worker made an appointment and intro- 
duced her to the Child Guidance Clinic 
worker. 

The school social worker again re- 
ported to the school the plan for study 
and treatment. 

In this case the school social worker 
has not carried any further responsi- 
bility for the case because the mother 
is able to accept and follow up on treat- 
ment with the Clinic. The child does 
not present any particular problem at 
school at present, so the need for a fre- 
quent continuous contact with school 
is not indicated. Responsibility for re- 
porting any new developments as to her 
behavior at school was left for the school 
to report directly to the Clinic, 


Walter—Age: 13 years, fifth grade 


This case was one of those families that 
had been known to several social agencies 
over a period of years. The boy had 
been a serious problem at school since 
he started kindergarten and at the pres- 
ent time was much retarded in grade 
placement, almost a nonreader; in con- 
tinual fights on the playground; unruly 
in the classroom. The mother was abu- 
sive in her contacts with the principal, 
blaming the school for everything at one 
moment and then saying that no one 
could teach Walter anything, that he was 
dumb and hopeless. 

The social workers from the Family 
Agency and Child Guidance Clinic, who 
had known the boy and mother earlier, 
had come to the conclusions that the 
mother completely rejected this child 
and was extremely punishing in her atti- 
tude to him and that basically she would 
not let anyone work with him. It was 
agreed that the child could never im- 
prove in his own home and that he would 
be permanently damaged in his social 
and emotional development, yet there 
was not adequate evidence to take legal 
action to remove him from the home and 
the mother would not do so voluntarily. 
The mother finally would not even open 
the door to social workers. 

In a conference of social workers and 
school principal, called by the school 
social worker, the situation was reviewed. 
It was the conclusion of all that very little 
could be done now to help the situation 
basically; however, social workers, from 
their experience and diagnosis, were in 
a position to interpret the child’s basic 
problem and needs to the school and to 
discuss with the school what the school 
could do for him. The principal felt that 
his behavior was not bad enough to war- 
rant suspension, at least now. Need for 
individual remedial work in reading was 
certainly indicated, but the mother had 
refused to allow the boy to come to the 
Clinic for such help. It was decided to 
try tutoring at school during school 
hours when it would be a part of the 
child’s regular school work. All were 
aware that the mother would not pay for 
this tutoring, but the community had a 
responsibility to this child if the parent 
did not meet it, so a tutor was supplied 
and paid for out of agency funds. (The 
school system did not have such service 
available.) 

Throughout the year the school social 
worker has conferred with the principal 
and tutor as to the boy’s problem and 
progress in light of the whole situation. 

At the close of the school year the boy 
was absent for a week. The principal re- 
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ported this to the school social worker 
because children in the neighborhood had 
reported Walter was on a farm in another 
State. A call was made at the home in 
regard to Walter’s absence and this re- 
port was confirmed. 

In this case school officials felt the 
boy’s placement on a farm was much 
more important than his attendance at 
school so the parents’ plan was accepted. 

The mother did discuss with the 
worker the fact that the boy was dumb 
and would never learn. As we accepted 
this feeling, she became interested in 
trade-training possibilities, and if he re- 
turned from the country, would be will- 
ing to have the boy transferred to a 
school where he would learn a trade. 

If he returns, we have one entree to 
the situation and that is around trade 
training. 

The boy did gain a great deal in his 
relationship with the tutor and through 
the principal’s method of working with 
him. He came to feel that he was ac- 
cepted by two people and his behavior 
in the classroom actually improved. 

This case brings out several pertinent 
points in regard to close relationship 
of school and social workers. Through 
conference the school was well informed 
of all phases of the problem and the 
boy’s basic needs. The school was the 
only source for any treatment and it 
seemed what they did had to be as na- 
tural and as much a part of daily rou- 
tine as possible; thus tutor and principal 
had to carry what individual treatment 
could be given. The school social worker 
was always available as consultant to 
both. 

When the child was out of school in 
the spring because of farm placement, 
the school made individual decision 
about attendance on the basis of the 
whole picture and what was best for the 
boy ultimately. 





Nontheatrical Films Catalog 
Available 


A 1944-45 catalog, War Films for War 
Use, giving the entire list of available 
nontheatrical films and distributors clas- 
sified by States, may be secured by writ- 
ing to Office of War Information, Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, Washington 25, D. C. 

Among the 16-mm nontheatrical sound 
films recently released by OWI are the 
following: 

Challenge to Democracy, 14% reels, 20 
minutes. 

Food and Magic, 1 reel, 11 minutes. 

Prices Unlimited, 1 reel, 10 minutes. 

The Negro Soldier, 4 reels, 45 minutes. 
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Role of the Schesls 


More than any other institution in 
American life, the schools belong to the 
people—the common people. Education 
is the means by which democratic gov- 
ernment is made possible, and which, at 
the same time, provides a system of 
checks and balances. For the schools 
train the minds of those who are for, and 
those who are against, public issues. 
Whether children grow up to view their 
country and their government as a 
“racket”; or as “all sweetness and light”; 
or as a place where the people hold the 
power of government and must use it or 
lose it; or as lobbies and pressure groups 
who do the real ruling; depends essen- 
tially upon the public schools. Because 
of the importance of the function of the 
schools, the right to criticize education 
is one of the prerequisites to political 
freedom. 

—Hubert C. Armstrong, in The West- 
ern Journal of Education, May 1944. 


x * 


Veed for » * ch ers 


At no time has the world needed 
teachers as it does now. Teachers who 
believe in our democratic way of life, 
teachers who will be vigilant in guarding 
those principles of democracy for which 
we are fighting this war. A great re- 
sponsibility rests on the shoulders of 
those who have stayed with the profes- 
sion during these times. Teachers with 
several years of valuable experience must 
help to guard our educational standards 
during thisemergency. * * * 

It will also be the responsibility of our 
older and well experienced teachers to 
encourage capable young people to enter 
the profession. We must remember that 
the teacher’s first concern is the child. 
She must-be the type of person who 
shows sympathy for and understanding 
of children. The prospective teacher 
must be cooperative and willing to par- 
ticipate in the worth-while activities of 
her community. She must feel that 
teaching is a profession and try to im- 
prove herself while in service. 

—J. T. Carlson, in The North Dakota 
Teacher, May 1944. 


Chua tion for Victory 


We need urgently and swiftly an edu- 
cation for victory. Yesterday’s citizen 
was certainly not educated for his duties. 
Had he been, we would not now be in the 
thick of another war. But equally cer- 
tainly, today’s citizen is not educated for 
his duties, either, nor is there much sign 
yet that tomorrow’s citizen will be any 
better off. Ignorance continues, our 
careless ignorance of the other peoples 
with whom we must deal in terms of 
new cooperation in tomorrow’s world. 
Until we know what these peoples are, 
how can we cooperate with them? 

Where does the responsibility for this 
new education lie? Squarely on the 
shoulders of the teachers in today’s 
schools. Unless our teachers first under- 
stand the sort of world in which we live, 
our citizens will not understand 
it. * * * There must be a new 
spirit in teachers now. 

What is this new spirit? It is simply 
the spirit of belief in the world’s peoples, 
of curiosity about the world’s people, of 
resolve to know and understand about 
the world’s peoples, a determination to 
know today’s world. If teachers first 
have this spirit themselves, it will send 
them out to find out about peoples un- 
known to us in the past, disregarded in 
the present, and yet with whom we must 
work in the future. 

—Pearl S. Buck, in West Virginia 
School Journal, May 1944. 


* 


Crime, corrupt government, race riots, 
slums, depressions, unemployment, and 
many other present-day problems can 
only be dealt with intelligently and suc- 
cessfully if all of us understand their 
causes and lend a hand towards their 
elimination. This requires on the part 
of every citizen a knowledge of the forces 
that affect changes in human institu- 
tions. Only with such knowledge and 
understanding, and with every individual 
assuming his responsibility as a citizen 
of a democracy, can we hope to better 
the lot of everyone of us and bring about 
a minimum of social ills. 

—H. Boodish, in The Social Studies, 
May 1944, 
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New Books and 
Pamphets 


Rural Schools 

Rural Schools and the War. Spon- 
sored by the Commission on Rural Edu- 
cation and the War, edited by Frank W. 
Cyr. Yearbook. Washington, D. C., The 
Department of Rural Education, National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1944. 96 p. 50 cents. 


Part I shows how small elementary and 
high schools may realize the educational 
values in such war related activities as war 
drives, work experiences, victory gardening, 
food conservation, consumer programs, and 
health improvement projects. Part II dis- 
cusses administrative adjustments that may 
help facilitate the adaptation of the rural 
school to wartime living. Suggests the post- 
war implications of new activities and em- 
phases in rural educational programs. 


Reading Readiness 

Social and Emotional Readiness for 
Reading. By Emmett A. Betts. State 
College, Pa., Reading Clinic, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1944. p. 65-86, 139- 
164. (Reprinted from Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, February 
and March 1944.) 50 cents. 


Considers mental hygiene the core of an 
educational program in a democratic society; 
discusses social and emotional adjustment as 
an important factor in reading readiness and 
the relationship between personality and 
achievement in reading. 


Private Schools 

Our Independent Schools, the Private 
School in American Education. By 
Ernest Barrett Chamberlain. Sponsored 
by the Carteret School Scholarship and 
Endowment Fund, West Orange, N. J. 
New York, American Book Company, 
1944, 212 p. 


Defines the special characteristics and 
functions of private schools and reviews their 
history, trends, and present problems. 


Air Transportation 

Opportunities for Youth in Air Trans- 
portation, By Frances Aves Smith and 
Nickolaus L. Englehardt, Jr. New York 
17, N. Y., Air-Age Education Research, 
1944. 32 p. illus. 25 cents. 


Gives information about job opportunities, 
qualifications, training, and suggested pre- 
paratory courses. Prepared for teachers, su- 
pervisors, vocational counselors, and admin- 


istrators in elementary and secondary schools 
and teachers’ colleges. 


Music Careers 


Your Career in Music. By Harriett 
Johnson in collaboration with Vocational 


Guidance Research, Evelyn Steele, Direc- 
tor. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., 1944. 319 p. illus. 


A vocational guide for young people inter- 
ested in a career in music. 


Inter-American Education 


Inter-American Education for the Man 
in the Street. By William Tobias Mel- 
chior. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 1944. 31 p. (The J. Richard 
Street Lecture 1944.) 

States that the maintenance of hemisphere 
solidarity and inter-American friendship de- 
mands an informed citizenry; shows the need 
of designing and implementing a program 
whereby the average man—the Man in the 
Street—may understand: (1) Why we need 
a permanent inter-American program of edu- 
cation, (2) What has been accomplished and 
what may be accomplished by an inter- 
American program, (3) How further achieve- 
ment may be realized. 


U. S. Army Air Forces 


AAF, the Official Guide to the Army 
Air Forces; a Directory, Almanac, and 
Chronicle of Achievement, with a Fore- 
word by Gen. H. H. Arnold. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1944. 387 p. 
illus. 


Presents an integrated picture of the entire 
AAF, completely indexed for ready reference. 
Prepared for the millions of Americans who 
are associated with the AAF through direct 
participation in its operations, through rela- 
tives and friends in the service, through the 
aircraft and equipment they produce, through 
their interest in aviation, or through their 
interest in the progress of the war. 


Recent Theses 


The theses listed below are on file in 
the Library of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion where they are available for inter- 
library loan. 


Higher Education 


Admission to Advanced Standing in 
the Colleges and Universities of Ohio, by 
E. H. Ward. Doctor’s, 1942. University 
of Cincinnati. 280 p. ms. 


Surveys present practices in admitting 
transfer students to Ohio colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Analysis of Newman’s Idea of a Uni- 
versity in the Light of Contemporary 
Problems in Education, by Sister M. F. 
Sherman. Master’s, 1943. University of 
Cincinnati. 62 p. ms. 

Sketches briefly the life of John Henry 
Newman and discusses his attitude toward 
religious education, with special reference to 
American educational practices. Includes his 


definition of the aims of education and his 
ideas on vocational education. 


Control of Municipal Universities, by 
C. A. Dilley. Master’s, 1942. University 
of Chicago. Unpaged. 

Gives a brief history of 12 municipal uni- 
versities in the United States. Discusses the 
governing boards, annual budgets, property, 


and special services performed for the city 
by its university. 


An Evaluation of Scholarship and 
Character of College Students, by T. P. 
Stephens. Doctor’s, 1941. University of 
Chicago. 161 p. 

Analyzes marks made by students on coop- 
erative tests from the freshman thru the 
senior years in four colleges, and studies the 
relationship between scholastic aptitude and 
marks on these tests. Includes case studies 
of several students in one college. 

French Influence on Higher Education 
in the United States, by J. L. MacDonald. 
Master’s, 1941. New York University. 
74 p. ms. 

Concludes that the extent of French in- 
fluence on higher education in the United 
States is difficult to estimate; that it was 
chiefly in the form of ideas and inspiration; 
that it led to an increased interest in the 
establishment of universal systems of educa- 
tion, free from the bonds of scholasticism 
and ecclesiasticism; and that it led to the 
broadening of the curricula of many insti- 
tutions in the field of science and in cultural 
subjects. ; 

A Further Comparison of the Adjust- 
ment to Syracuse University of Students 
Whose Parents are Foreign-Born with 
a Controlled Group of Students Whose 
Parents are American-Born, by M. M. 
Mitchell. Master’s 1943. Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 113 p. ms. 

Compares 123 women students having 
foreign-born parents with 123 women stu- 
dents having American-born parents. Finds 
the groups similar in all of the categories 
studied, and that the children of foreign- 
born parents had been Americanized. 


General Education in the Progressive 
College, by L. T. Benezet. Doctor’s, 1943, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
140 p. 


Compares the curricula of Sarah Lawrence, 
Bennington, and Bard Colleges. Indicates 
that the heart of the progressive college pro- 
gram is the building of the curriculum for 
each student as determined by his nature, 
abilities and interests. 


History of. Higher Education among 
the Swedish Immigrants in America, by 
P. P, Person. Doctor’s, 1941. Harvard 
University. 124 p. ms. 


Studies the economic, social, and religious 
factors that influenced the development of 
colleges among Swedish immigrants, and 
their contribution to American education 
in general. 


Relation of Certain Extra-Academic 
Factors to Scholastic Success in an Urban 
Liberal Arts College, by L. W. Lange. 
Doctor’s, 1941. New York University. 
195 p. ms. 


Finds statistically significant relationships 
between academic success and age at ad- 
mission, part-time employment, health, par- 
ticipation in extracurricular activities, cer- 
tain vocational plans, and parental occupa- 
tion. 
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A Platform for Secondary 


‘Mathematics 


The following platform for secondary 
mathematics was adopted by the Mathe- 
matics Institute held at Duke University 
in July. W. W. Rankin, Duke Univer- 
sity, was director of the Institute. 

We believe that in order to promote 
sound growth and development, both in 
the teaching and the study of secondary 
mathematics, it is necessary to give heed 
to the following: 

1. Mathematical libraries for schools 
should be provided with carefully se- 
lected books for teachers and pupils. 
They should include material on appli- 
cations, historical information, philos- 
ophy of mathematics, methods books, 
periodicals, puzzles. 

2. Mathematical laboratories should 
be set up in different sections of the 
country, available to the teachers and 
pupils throughout the school year and 
during the summer months. 

3. The materials for the mathematics 
laboratory should be chosen with a view 
to making mathematics more meaning- 
ful. They should serve to develop math- 
ematical principles and to bring out fun- 
damental relationships in the fields of 
business, science, social studies, industry, 
etc. 

4. We favor a plan for continuously 
collecting up-to-date problem materials 
that are as practical as possible and for 
distributing them widely for the benefit 
of mathematics teachers. We believe 
that these problems should be made 
available to textbook writers, free from 
copyright. 

5. We endorse appointment of a com- 
mittee to study and evaluate the most 
worth-while multi-sensory aids, with 
recommendations as to their grade-level 
placement and to their best use. 

6. We strongly favor selecting a com- 
mittee to evaluate curriculum studies, in- 
cluding on it some teachers of secondary 
school mathematics, and also several 
school administrators, a teacher of 
mathematics on the college level, a 
physics teacher, an engineering teacher, 
a businessman, an industrialist, and a 
social-science teacher. 

7. We are convinced of the great bene- 
fit accruing to the teacher who partici- 
pates in the work of mathematics insti- 
tutes. The benefits may be summarized 
as follows: 


(a) Contact with a wide range of 
source materials in secondary math- 
ematics, such as books, reports, in- 
struments, models, etc. 


(b) Contact with recognized lead- 
ers in various fields. 

(c) Participation by the attending 
teachers in study groups working 
along the lines of the major topics 
of the Institute. 

(d) Opportunity for exchange of 
teaching experiences in an informal 
atmosphere. 


8. We favor the promotion of such in- 
stitutes throughout the Nation and rec- 
ommend that a committee be set up to 
study the advisability of promoting 
mathematical institutes or workshops for 
teachers during the summer months. 

9. We recommend that the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics se- 
lect a committee to study the question of 
setting up a really adequate type of 
training for the teachers of mathematics. 

10. We recommend that colleges and 
universities offer courses in statistics in 
order that teachers will be prepared to 
teach statistics on the secondary school 
level when feasible. 

11. We recommend that courses in 
consumer mathematics be offered in 
high schools after teachers have been 
prepared in college or university for the 
teaching of this subject. 

12. We believe that the Policy Com- 
mission of the National Council for 
Teachers of Mathematics for Post-War 
Planning in Mathematics should be en- 
larged to include representatives from 
college mathematics, science, social 
studies, business, industry, school admin- 
istration. 

In this way we are confident that the 
influence of the commission can be 
greatly extended and the prospects of 
a widespread adoption of their recom- 
mendations by school administrators 
greatly increased. 





Types of Publications 


(From page 6) 


another instance monographs form parts 
of a single bulletin. 

Leafiets.—Leaflets are usually from 2 
to 8 pages and treat material in the cur- 
rent fields of interest. Within the leaflet 
series are special series such as Know 
Your School Series and Planning Schools 
for Tomorrow. 

Good Reference Series.—This series is 
comprised of selected and annotated bib- 
liographies on many current educational 
problems, 


Miscellany 


This series of publications includes 
bulletins of a larger size type page than 
bulletins, pamphlets, monographs, or 
leaflets. It includes among others & bul- 
letin entitled “Education in the United 
States of America” which appeared in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese edi- 
tions; the four volumes of the Survey 
of the Higher Education of Negroes; and 
a publication on the use of radio in edu- 
cation, which is now in press. 


Special Wartime Publications 


To meet immediate wartime needs, the 
following special series of publications 
are illustrative of those issued: 

Nutrition Education Series.—To date 5 
pamphlets have been issued in this se- 
ries: “Nutrition in the Elementary 
School,” “Making School Lunches Edu- 
cational,” “School Lunch Management,” 
“A Yardstick for School Lunches,” and 
“A Study of Methods of Changing Food 
Habits of Rural Children in Dakota 
County, Minn.” ; 

School Children and the War Series.— 
Eight leaflets have appeared in this se- 
ries, including among others such titles 
as: “School Services for Children of 
Working Mothers,” “Training High- 
School Students for Wartime Service to 
Children,” and “Juvenile Delinquency 
and the Schools in Wartime.” 

Victory Corps Series.—This series of 
publications, differing somewhat in size 
from the other publications of the office, 
contains suggested wartime programs 
for the guidance of high-school princi- 
pals and teachers for use in the High- 
School Victory Corps. 


Miscellaneous 


Because of size, content, or presenta- 
tion these documents do not fit into any 
of the other series issued by the office. 
The series is mostly comprised of charts, 
posters, handbooks, etc. Examples: Two 
charts entitled “Job Training for Vic- 
tory” and “Wartime Jobs in Naval Avia- 


tion.” 
www 

The various types of publications men- 
tioned on this page may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at nominal prices. Titles and 
prices of these publications as they come 
from the press are listed biweekly in 
Education for Victory. A price list of 
the available publications of the U. 8 
Office of Education will be sent free of 
charge to those who request it. Write 
to the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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New Farmers of 
America Hold Tenth 


Annual Convention 

Reports of an outstanding record of 
wartime farming and community serv- 
ice were presented by the New Farm- 
ers of America, National organization 
of Negro farm boys studying vocational 
agriculture in the public high schools of 
the United States, at the organization’s 
tenth annual convention, at Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, Va., August 
3-6. 
About 26,200 members in 840 local 
chapters engaged in New Farmers of 
America activities last year, the National 
executive secretary’s report revealed. 
Members’ investments in supervised 
farming programs, including all land and 
livestock owned, total $344,665. New 
Farmers grew 13,417 Victory gardens 
last year and local chapters tended 2,431 
more as chapter projects. In coopera- 
tion with National drives, New Farmers 
purchased $279,545 worth of war bonds 
and stamps, and salvaged 1,767,763 
pounds of scrap metal, 346,328 pounds 
of paper, 119,472 pounds of rags, 169,472 
pounds of rubber, and 20,857 burlap bags. 
Chapters further aided their communi- 
ties by repairing over 27,250 pieces of 
farm machinery, and by helping place 
3,360 farm workers on jobs. 

Plans for the coming year call for in- 
creases in the purchase of war bonds, 
and in the production of food through 
expanded programs of supervised farm- 
ing, and for intensified collection of 
scrap. Boys working in farm shops 
pledged renewed efforts in repair and 
building of farm machinery. All mem- 
bers promised assistance in providing 
the labor necessary to insure ample war 
food production. 

Besides regular business sessions, dele- 
gates from the organization’s 16 State 
associations attended a special tenth an- 
niversary celebration and banquet and 
heard the National finals of the annual 
public-speaking and quiz contests. 

At this special session, Dr. George W. 
Owens, one of the founders of the NFA 
and head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Education at Virginia State College, 
and Prof. S. B. Simmons, National execu- 
tive treasurer of the NFA and State Ad- 
viser of the North Carolina Association, 
traced the history of the organization 
to date from its inception in 1927 as 
the New Farmers of Virginia. 

Dr. W. T. Spanton, Chief of the Agri- 
cultural Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education and Administrative 
National Adviser of the New Farmers 


of America, commended the delegates on 
the past achievements of the organiza- 
tion. 


‘Superior Farmers”’ 


New student officers for the coming 
year were elected at the final business 
session and special prizes and honors 
awarded. Seven students were raised to 
the degree of Superior Farmer, highest 
rank of membership in the association. 
Regnild W. Holland, Holland, Va., won 
the H. O. Sargent Award for achieve- 
ment in farming. The prize is given in 
honor of the late Dr. H. O. Sargent, for- 
mer Federal Agent for Agricultural Edu- 
cation of the U. S. Office of Education, 
at whose suggestion the New Farmers of 
Virginia was formed. 

New Farmers of America are organ- 
ized in 840 local chapters, 16 State as- 
sociations, and 3 sectional groups. Stu- 
dent officers are guided by advisers and 
executive officers who are teachers, 
teacher trainers, and directors of voca- 
tional agriculture in Negro high schools 
and colleges. Each member engages in 
a@ program of supervised farming. 
Through this activity, and other training 
in public speaking, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and community service, the or- 
ganization aims to aid its members in 
their social and vocational life. 





Summer War 
Savings Activities 
Sales and Vacation Com- 


bined 


Sehool children carried on their war 
savings activities during the summer 
months in all parts of the country, fre- 
quently combining sales schemes with 
vacation recreation in ingenious ways. 
Private and youth organization camps 
and civic playgrounds incorporated war 
savings projects in their summer pro- 
grams as well. The War Finance Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Treasury reports the 
following: 

In North Bell Vernon, Pa., the high- 
school band’s weekly rehearsal during 
the summer took the form of a parade. 
When the children of the town heard 
the band playing, it was a signal for them 
to fall into line and march to the school 
where they made their weekly war stamp 
purchases. 

War bond and stamp booths were op- 
erated at each of the Upper Luzerne 
County, Pa., playgrounds 1 day each 
week. The youngsters, who erected their 
own booths, acted as solicitors, while 
playground instructors served as chair- 
men, 


In Hawaii, where the manpower short- 
age is even more acute than in cities 
of the United States proper, the school 
children worked on the sugar and pine- 
apple plantations. The Hawaiian Stu- 
dent Crop Corps set its war savings goal 
at 75 percent of earnings this summer. 
If the goal was achieved, sales reached 
$800,000 before the reopening of the 
schools. 

To take care of summer war stamp 
and bond sales, Reno, Nev., school chil- 
dren.gave money to erect a large booth 
in the heart of the city. The booth was 
manned by members of the P. T. A., with 
pupils serving as messengers and aides. 
All sales were credited to the Reno 
schools. 

Four-H Clubs, Boy and Girl Scout 
troops, Camp Fire Girls, YMCA and 
YWCA youth organizations, church 
groups, and private social clubs of school 
boys and girls made efforts to keep up 
war stamp and bond sales during the 
summer. 

Stress was laid on the ability of older- 
wage-garning students, especially those 
with no family financial responsibilities, 
to invest at least half of their earnings 
in war bonds. In many instances, cam- 
paigns to invest 75 percent of wages were 
carried cn by the students. 


Schools-at-War 
Materials 


The following schools-at-war materials 
are available free on request to State War 
Finance Offices: 


Posters 

1.Buy a Part for Our 
(35’’ x 45’’). 

2. Speed the Day, a set of 8 posters by 
famous artists (each 12’ x 
1514"’). 

. They Fought for Freedom, a set of 
4 historical posters (each 12’’ x 
18’’). 

. Buy War Stamps Here (arrow). 

. Negro posters. * 

. Current posters. 


Jeep. 


The Teacher of Mathematics and the 
War Savings Program. Projects and 
problems for grades 3 to 9. W. W. Hart 
and others. 

The Teacher of English and the War 
Savings Program. Junior and Senior 
High-School study units by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

War Savings Programs for Schools-at- 
War. 6 plays. Suggestions for original 
programs. Lists of other published pro- 
gram material. 
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Play: (Available Separately) 

1. You Can Count on Us and A Letter 
From Bob (high-school plays). 

2. Squanderbug’s Mother Goose (ele- 
mentary school play). 

8. Keep It Flying, Stay With It, Alice 
in Warland, Help Yourself, (radio 
scripts) —for high schools. 

4. Sharing America (a musical pag- 
eant). 

Photos of sponsorable items of War 
and Navy equipment. Jeep, ambulance, 
duck, scout car, etc. Available only if 
you have a campaign for the definite 
item requested. 





What You Should Know About U. S. 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. 9 p. 

The ABC of War Savings. 12 p. 

Questions and Answers About E Bonds. 
20 p. 

Questions and Answers About F and G 
Bonds. 32 p. 

Songs for War Bond Rallies. Catchy 
parodies with a wartime twist, to be sung 
to popular tunes. 6 p., 342’’ x 8’’. 

Songs for the Home Front. Words to 
21 popular songs, suitable for Victory 
Sings. 2p. 


Films (Loaned Free) 

1. Double Duty Dollar. 16-mm, 1-reel 
sound film presenting the anti- 
inflation War Bond arguments by 
means of songs from Figure It 
Out. 

2. Billy Dollar. 35-mm. slide film in 
cartoons with narrator’s script, 
for elementary grades. 

3. The Light Plane Goes to War. 35- 
mm. slide film in photos, with 
narrator’s script, for high schools. 





Victory Workbooks, I, II, and III. For 
primary grades. Samples or class-room 
lots available. 8 p. each. 

Stamp Album Covers, imprinted with 
full-color Four Freedoms poster. Avail- 
able in quantity. 





School Health 


(From page 12) 

The progress of health education will 
be recorded in the extension of happy, 
productive living; our skill as teachers, 
in the changed lives of our pupils. Our 
own tired, disappointed standards are 
not adequate for our pupils. Let us 
instead help them to meet the challenge 
of their own youthful idealism. Only 
then will health education.fully assume 
its role in shaping tomorrow’s fitness. 
And then perchance “once upon a time” 
will come in our time. 








Vocational Education 


in Rural Areas 


How the Program May Function 


In considering the post-war problem 
of preparing people to earn their living, 
the question is often raised, “Are we do- 
ing all that we can to make vocational 
training available?” This question is 
particularly pertinent in regard to voca- 
tional training in rural areas, say agri- 
cultural authorities. An extension of 
city vocational training facilities to rural 
people does not ordinarily solve the prob- 
lem of furnishing needed services to 
rural people. 

The following explanation by Frank W. 
Lathrop, research specialist, U. S. Office 
of Education, indicates a way of allevi- 
ating the problem of adequate vocational 
training for people living in rural sec- 
tions. 


“Specializing and Sharing” 


To illustrate how a rural vocational 
school may function, a rural county with 
better than average schools will serve as 
an example. Three of the high schools 
in the county have vocational agricul- 
tural departments and four have home- 
making departments. Two needs for 
training are in servicing and repairing 
farm machinery and household equip- 
ment. 

Each of a group of persons distributed 
throughout the county wishes to set 
up a shop to service and repair farm ma- 
chinery and to receive training in this 
work. One of the high schools is partly 
equipped to offer training in farm ma- 
chinery servicing and repair. The 
school officials of the school district con- 
fer with State educational officials who 
help select an instructor and draw up a 
plan for Federal, State, and local finan- 
cial support. 

In the same way, other local high- 
school districts in the county might or- 
ganize training courses in other fields 
such as servicing and repairing house- 
hold equipment. Each local district 
might “specialize” in one or two kinds 
of training which are needed, and might 
“share” its opportunities for training 
with persons in other districts. With 
such a group of schools in the county, it 
would be possible for any person in the 
county to obtain free training in any of 
the courses setup. Although in this case 





the area was assumed to be a county, it 
could be either larger or smaller than a 
county according to the local situation, 

The tuition of persons outside the 
school district would be paid to the dis- 
trict possibly by the State. This would 
make funds, available for equipment. 
The salary of the vocational teacher 
would be taken care of as at present in 
other vocational schools. 


Gives Strong Financial Structure 


This plan for “specializing and shar- 
ing” is not consolidation; it is rather a 
grouping of school] districts for specific 
purposes. It is one type of area voca- 
tional school. One difficulty in offering 
vocational training in a small high school 
at present is the lack of adequate finan- 
cial support even if Federal and State 
funds provide most of the teacher’s sal- 
ary. The area plan has one special 
strength—each area vocational school 
has a good financial foundation. One 
purpose is to provide a strong financial 
structure. A school administrator might 
define an area vocational school as a 
local arrangement which will afford this 
strong financial foundation for voca- 
tional training. 


Hard Way Seems Best in 
Long Run 


The question is raised, “What of the 
problem of getting local high-school dis- 
tricts to ‘specialize and share’ even 
though liberal aid is given?” The plan 
leaves much administrative control in 
local high-school districts subject to 
provisions and standards in State plans. 
It may not be an easy task to convince 
large numbers of school officials and 
school board members of the value of 
this program. It would probably be eas- 
ier to place administration wholly in the 
hands of State educational officials, 

However, taking the administration of 
schools from local districts tends even- 
tually to weaken school systems. Devel- 
oping local control is “doing it the hard 
way,” but it seems the best way in the 
long run. In some cases, State laws and 
regulations will have to be modified to 
make “specializing and sharing” possible. 
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International Bureau of 
Education and Post-War 
Educational Reconstruction 


To encourage and facilitate educa- 
tional reconstruction in the post-war 
world the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Geneva, Switzerland, has is- 
sued recently two publications. 

No. 84 entitled, The International Bu- 
reau of Education and Post-War Edu- 
cational Reconstruction, devoted to the 
part that the Bureau may play, states: 
“While hostilities last, while it is impos- 
sible to judge the full extent of the rav- 
ages caused by the war in the educa- 
tional field, while one cannot tell under 
what conditions the post-war world will 
develop, it is difficult to draw up a com- 
plete plan in advance for the participa- 
tion of the Bureau in the work of re- 
construction.” Proposing to do all in 
its power to alleviate the dire effects of 
the war on education, the Bureau must 
take account of circumstances and 
“tackle those problems which offer the 
best chances of being solved by it.” 
Among these are: 


1. Aid to educational and scientific 
libraries 

This could include: 

a. Supplying foreign educational 
books published during the war; 

b. Supplying the most important for- 
eign educational books published before 
the war and which have been destroyed; 

c. Supplying scientific books issued 
during the war; 

d. Supplying pre-war foreign scien- 
tific books or classics; 

e. Distribution of other books, especi- 
ally those which can be recovered from 
the libraries of prisoner of war camps. 


2. Provision of textbooks and other 
school books 

In this, the work of the Bureau prob- 
ably would not be as direct as in the case 
of libraries but services such as the fol- 
lowing would be of assistance: 

a. The Bureau’s inquiry on the draft- 
ing of school textbooks contains many 
Practical suggestions. 

b. In its collections of textbooks the 
Bureau has copies of books that are al- 
most nonprocurable today which may be 
put at the disposal of school authorities 


for purposes of republication. They may 
be used also as “a source of inspiration 
for authors, illustrators and publishers 
wishing to consult them.” 


3. Foreign teaching staff 


According to information reaching it, 
the Bureau feels that certain countries 
particularly affected by the war are 
counting on meeting teacher shortage in 
the post-war period through the aid of 
teachers from other countries. With 
reference to this and without taking a 
direct responsibility with regard to en- 
gagements, the Bureau feels that it can 
“facilitate contact between the school 
authorities of the countries affected 
and teachers willing to go abroad.” 

Further, “It is to be hoped that the 
countries spared the war will open the 
doors of their higher and technical 
schools to students of the countries in 
which such schools will have difficulty 
in recovering their former efficiency. 
The duty of the Bureau will be to encour- 
age such initiatives and to facilitate 
their realization as far as possible.” 


4. Post-war educational reforms 


“Whatever reforms are conceived with 
a view to the organization of a new world, 
they cannot, if they are to be effectual, 
completely ignore what has happened in 
the scholastic world between the two 
wars, nor the experience of other coun- 
tries.” In this pedagogical evolution of 
the world, the collection of studies on 
comparative education carried out by the 
Bureau will be of great value. These 
publications include: 

Nonperiodical Publications.—At the 
beginning of 1944 this collection com- 
prised 82 published volumes, consisting 
“chiefly of inquiries undertaken by the 
Bureau and monographical studies on 
the organization of education in this or 
that country.” 

Quarterly Bulletin—This Bulletin, 
published in English and French, briefly 
reviews the main educational events in 
the different countries and calls atten- 
tion to new publications in educational 
literature. These bibliographical re- 
views are also issued separately in pam- 
phlet form. 

International Yearbook of Educa- 
tion.—Each Yearbook is based on official 
reports including school statistics sent 


to the Bureau from 1931 to 1939 by the 
Ministries of Public Instruction from 
some 60 different countries. 

Educational Press Communications.— 
Prior to the war, these were sent regu- 
larly in three languages to the princi- 
pal educational reviews of each country. 

Library and Documentary Collec- 
tions —These include a collection of 
volumes of scientific pedagogy, a legis- 
lative collection, a collection of educa- 
tional reviews, a collection of children’s 
books, a documentary card index of edu- 
cational information, bibliographies pre- 
pared on special questions, etc. 


Recommendations of Intergov- 
ernmental Conferences 


The second publication, No. 86, on 
Recommendations of the International 
Conferences on Public Education con- 
vened by the International Bureau of 
Education is designated as a contribu- 
tion to educational reconstruction. In 
the Introduction the Director of the Bu- 
reau, Jean Piaget, states: 

“Great wars or great political commo- 
tions have always provoked modifica- 
tions in the field of education. This was 
noticeable after the first world war and 
everything leads to the conclusion that 
it will be the same after the present great 
upheaval. Is it not the case that while 
fighting is still in progress statesmen are 
already promising their people substan- 
tial amelioration in their educational 
system? 

“But, in order that these reforms may 
bear fruit, in order that they may be 
truly constructive and not reduced to 
mere and ofttimes deceptive experiments, 
certain principles essential to all evolu- 
tion of education must be observed. The 
reforms must, in the first place, be based 
on a true knowledge of the school condi- 
tions within the country but yet take 
account of experiments carried out else- 
where. They must also assure continu- 
ity with the preceding school situation, 
for like nature, education evolves pro- 
gressively and cannot submit to brusque 
changes without danger.” 

Through the intermediary of the Swiss 
Federal Government the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva had con- 
vened up to the outbreak of the war, 
annual intergovernmental conferences 
on public education, in which nearly 60 
governments participated. On the basis 
of the results of inquiries undertaken 
during the year by the Bureau in collabo- 
ration with the Ministries of Public In- 
struction, each conference adopted rec- 
ommendations on the subjects studied. 
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These recommendations dealt with the 
following listed subjects: 


1. Compulsory schooling and the rais- 
ing of the school leaving age. 

2. Admission to secondary schools. 

3. Economies in the field of public 
education. 

4. The professional training of ele- 
mentary school teachers. 

5. The professional training of second- 
ary school teachers. 

6. Councils of public instruction. 

7. The organization of special schools. 

8. The organization of rural education. 

9. Legislation regulating school build- 
ings. 

10. School inspection. 

11. The teaching of modern lan- 
guages. 

12. The teaching of psychology in the 
training of elementary and secondary 
school teachers. 

13. The salaries of elementary school 
teachers. 

14. The teaching of classical lan- 
guages. 

15. The drafting, utilization, 
choice of school textbooks. 

16. The salaries of secondary school 
teachers. 

17. The organization of preschool edu- 
cation. 

18. The teaching of geography in sec- 
ondary schools. 


Each recommendation included from 
6 to 20 articles. 
tions,” Dr. Piaget continues, “forming 
altogether more than 200 articles, con- 
stitute a sort of Charter or International 
Code of Public Instruction, a collection 
of educational doctrine the importance 
of which should not be underestimated. 
Although not having the character of 
conventions, these recommendations 
must not, however, be confused with the 
simple wishes formulated by a private 
congress. They were voted by the duly 
mandated representatives of more than 
40 governments on each occasion and 
they thus express the educational de- 
sires of school authorities from all the 
continents. 

“Moreover, these recommendations, 
adopted after the discussion of circum- 
stantial reports, do not only express an 
ideal. They take account of the school 
possibilities and realities of each coun- 
try.” 


and 


Assistance to Prisoners of War 
During the war the Bureau has ren- 
dered intellectual assistance to prisoners 
of war. In addition to helping the pris- 
oners endure their long captivity the 
Bureau has tried through this service to 
keep alive their interest in spiritual 
things; to procure for some the means 
of continuing their studies; and for 
others, “the possibility of improving their 
theoretical professional preparation.” 


“These recommenda- , 


By January 1, 1944 the Bureau had sent 
500,000 scientific and literary books and 
pamphlets, worth over 2,000,000 Swiss 
francs, to prisoners of war in all con- 
tinents. In the field of research the 
Bureau’s wartime publications include 
Organization of School Libraries, Physi- 
cal Education in Elementary Schools, 
and Domestic Science Teaching in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools. 

The International Bureau of Educa- 
tion was founded as an intergovern- 
mental institution at Geneva, Switzer- 
landin 1925. It aims to serve as a center 
of information in matters concerning 
education, “so that each country may be 
stimulated to benefit by the experiences 
of the others.” 


Post-War Notes 


The first issue of Post War Notes, pub- 
lished by the United Nations Informa- 
tion Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., was received recently by the U. S. 
Office of Education. It is a 4-page leaf- 
let 844’’ x 11’’. The first issue contains 
information about organizations such 
as the UNRRA, the United Nations In- 
terim Food Commission, the League of 
Nations, international and regional con- 
ferences, and treaties and miscellaneous 
items. 

An announcement about the new pub- 
lication states that it is designed to 
meet the demand for some kind of pe- 
riodic round-up leaflet giving the official 
news about agencies such as the United 
Nations Interim Food Commission, ILO, 
the International Education Conference, 
etc. Items on international bodies or 
events overseas will be limited to direct 
quotations from releases put out by the 
State Department of the United States 
cr official statements put out by other 
governments or authorized material 
supplied from the United Nations Infor- 
mation Organization, London, collected 
by them from official sources. The 
source will be quoted in every case. 

Post War Notes will be issued monthly 
at 5 cents a copy or 50 cents a year with 
special prices for quantity orders. 
Activities in Far 
Eastern Education 

The following statement summarizes 
activities of the U. S. Office of Education 
during the past school year in the fleld 
of Far Eastern Education having to do 
with providing curriculum materials and 
with projects carried out in cooperation 
with schools, colleges, and teacher-train- 
ing institutions. 

Lecture Series.—The content of a series 
of six lectures entitled Introducing the 


Peoples of the Far East, will soon be 
available to teachers through a publica- 
tion being issued by the Office of Educa- 
tion. The lectures were given in Wash- 
ington, D. C., early in the school year, 
Although the series was immediately ad- 
dressed to the public-school teachers of 
the District of Columbia, many Govern- 
ment employees and students also at- 
tended. 

The series was sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education in cooperation with 
Miner Teachers College, Wilson Teachers 
College, the Education Association of the 
District of Columbia, and the Columbian 
Educational Association. Curriculum 
materials of value to teachers were pre- 
pared for each lecture by a committee of 
local teachers. The speakers were se- 
lected with a view to procuring authori- 
tative information about the peoples and 
countries of the Far East. 

Following is a list of the topics and 
speakers: 

“The People of Japan,” by Hon. Joseph 
C. Grew, former Ambassador to Japan, 

“Japan in the Post-War World,” by 
Sir George Sansom, K. C. M. G., E. E. 
and M. P., formerly Commercial Counsel- 
lor in the British Embassy, Tokyo. 

“The People of China,” by Hon. Walter 
H. Judd, Congressman from Minnésota. 

“China in the Post-War World,” by 
George E. Taylor, executive officer, Far 
Eastern Department, University of Wash- 
ington. 

“The People of the Philippines,” by 
Col, Carlos P. Romulo, Secretary of In- 
formation and Public Relations, Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines. 

“The People of Thailand,” by M. R. 
Seni Pramoj, Minister of Thailand. 

Interpreters and Learners.—The Office 
of Education is cooperating with the Di- 
vision of Science, Education, and Art, De- 
partment of State, in the supervision of 
Chinese student internes in American 
public schools and colleges. During the 
past school year such Chinese student in- 
ternes worked in the following schools 
and communities: Springfield, Mass.; 
Bronxville, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; and Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif. These Chinese students are being 
subsidized by the Department of State. 
The Office has directly placed two Fili- 
pino internes, one in Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln School, New York City, the other 
in the public schools of Washington, D. C. 

In each community, the Chinese and 
Filipino internes have both given and 
received direct benefits. Through their 
living and working ir American schools, 
the understanding of students and teach- 
ers in reference to things Far Eastern 
has been enlarged and enriched. In 
turn the Chinese and Filipino student 
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internes have seen democracy in opera- 
tion in practical school and community 
situations. All these internes had 
taught in the Far East and are planning 
to return and engage in teaching during 
the post-war period. They were thus 
receiving practical training and at the 
same time developing a better under- 
standing of their country and people 
among American students and teachers. 

Far East Survey.—During the spring 
of 1943, the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges and the Office of Edu- 
cation undertook jointly to make an 
analysis of Far Eastern Studies in 
Teacher-Training Institutions. A ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and mailed to 
249 teacher-training institutions during 
the summer of 1943. 

Information gleanec from this ques- 
tionnaire was mimeographed and sent 
to all institutions which participated in 
the study. Subsequentiy a second re- 
port was published in the January issue 
of School and Society. 

Education in China Today, a pamphlet 
which gives a brief factual review of 
present-day Chinese education, together 
with a bibliography, has recently been 
released. Copies are available at 5 cents 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Curriculum Sources.—Three selected 
lists of references for teachers, one deal- 
ing with China, another with India, and 
a third with Thailand have been devel- 
oped during recent months. Books, 
pamphlets, audio-visual aids, units of 
study and other curricular material are 
included in each list. Copies are avail- 
able free upon request to the U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Field Work.—The Office of Education 
has cooperated with the elementary 
school teachers of Bucks County, Pa., in 
the development of study materials on 
China. We Study China is the title of 
a mimeographed account of this enter- 
prise. 

A study of Chinese music was recently 
developed in Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School in cooperation with the Office of 
Education and the Division of Science, 
Education, and Art, Department of State. 

Field Lectures by Chinese Professors.— 
Arrangements for group conferences and 
larger meetings centering about Chinese 
education have been completed by the 
Office with several universities. Dr. Paul 
Kwei, of Wuhan University, spent 3 days 
on the campus of the University of Ne- 
braska and 12 days at various institu- 
tions of higher learning in Montana. Dr. 
Kwei came to this country from Chung- 
king last year, 


Education in Occupied 
Holland During 3 Years of 
German Rule 


The following account of education in 
occupied Holland during the first 3 years 
of German rule is based on a chapter 
on “Youth Under Siege” in The Lion 
Rampant, the story of Holland’s resist- 
ance to the Nazis, by L de Jong and Jo- 
seph V’. F. Stoppelman. 

When the Germans occupied Holland 
in 1940, they set for themselves the task 
of converting the youth and the teachers 
of the country to National Socialism. “In 
November 1940, the tension ‘n most pub- 
lic schools had become so great that the 
authorities found it necessary to nomi- 
nate an ‘authorized’ person to maintain 
peace and order, and to prepare such 
measures as will be needed to develop our 
schools in accordance with the new in- 
terests of the Dutch people.” Next the 
Department of Education, Arts and Sci- 
ence was divided, with education placed 
in charge of a Secretary-General of Edu- 
cation; while Culture and Public Enlight- 
enment were made into a separate de- 
partment. , 

A few days after his appointment, the 
new Secretary-General of Education 
made a broadcast which he began by try- 
ing to explain a measure taken in the 
early days of the German occupation 
when all school books were confiscated, 
purportedly to be examined for possible 
anti-National Socialist statements. The 
Secretary-General tried to make it clear 
that the requisitioning and the destruc- 
tion of those books by no means proved 
that they had been “forbidden.” They 
had only been “taken temporarily out of 
circulation.” 


University Restrictions 


Because of demonstrations at the Uni- 
versities of Leyden and Delft in the fall 
of 1940 when all Jews, including profes- 
sors and teachers, were eliminated from 
the Civil Service, these two universities 
were closed temporarily and also the 
other universities of the Netherlands in 
order to prevent similar demonstrations. 
In the spring of 1941 it was anounced 
that the Technical University of Delft 
would be reopened, but that “even the 
slightest incident will be sufficient to 
justify the severest measures. If neces- 
sary, and under certain circumstances, 
the university will be permanently closed. 

“On similar conditions Leyden Uni- 
versity was reopened during the early 
part of May—but only to offer last year’s 
students the chance to take their final 
examinations. 

“Both in Leyden and Delft the presi- 
dents and curators of the universities 


resigned en bloc; they did not wish to 
accept the dictatorial powers which the 
Nazis were trying to lay upon their 
shoulders.” 


Ordered to Register for Work 


In April, 1942, all students between 18 
and 24 were ordered to register with the 
German-instituted Labor Bureaus, for 
work inside the Reich. “It had been 
hoped that the majority of 400,000 Dutch 
youths between the ages of 17 and 23 
would register voluntarily, for their half- 
year’s service in one of 19 labor camps. 
But towards the end of January, 1942, 
the grand total of such volunteers had 
not quite reached the 6,000 mark. 

“For this reason, came the announce- 
ment that no student could enter a uni- 
versity if he had not been a labor service 
man. Besides, anyone wishing to be- 
come a civil servant after January 1943, 
would be obliged to fulfill his labor serv- 
ice duties first. * * * The response 
of Holland’s students remained feeble, 
nonetheless. During the summer of 1942, 
they [the Germans] announced that 
even those who had completed their 
year’s term of labor service were no 
longer at liberty to choose their univer- 
sity. Henceforth all applicants would 
have to go through a provisional exam- 
ination at Utrecht University, after 
which they would be informed where to 
study. Only a comparatively small 
number of them were finally allowed en- 
trance to a university.” 


Teachers Appointed by Nazi 
Official 

In April 1941 the appointment of new 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers was placed in the hands of the Nazi 
Secretary -General of Education. In 
July of the same year it was announced 
that the curriculum of preparatory, sec- 
ondary, and higher schools had been 
“brought up to date.” Increased time 
was to be given to physical culture and 
to German, while French was relegated 
to a secondary place. 

Shortly afterward a Dutch duplicate of 
the German-Nazi Political Institute for 
the training of selected youths for lead- 
ership was opened at Arnheim. For ad- 
mission the applicants had to be “Ger- 
manic, strong and healthy boys between 
the ages of 12 and 18.” From among 580 
applicants, 40 students were selected. 
They wore uniforms and were promised 
diplomas that would admit them to a 
university on completion of the course. 
A few months later the selected boys were 
asked to continue their training in Ger- 
many where they entered the Langemark 
School. 
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‘TJ. U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 








Oxders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 














New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


A Yardstick for School Lunches. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 30 p. (Nutrition Educa- 
tion Series, Pamphlet No. 4.) 

A guide to local groups working to bring 
about in the most efficient manner a well- 


operated school lunch program in their own 
community. 


Open Letter to My Newly Blinded 
Friend. By Joseph F. Clunk, Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 32 p. 10 cents. 

Blinded at the age of 23, the author of this 
publication offers numerous suggestions for 
the personal readjustment of newly blinded 
persons. With nearly 30,000 new cases of 


blindness in normal peacetimes, this pam- 
phlet should meet a vital need. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Bureau of the Budget. Federal 
Statistical Directory. Eighth Edition, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, April 1944. 168 p.° 25 cents. 

Lists professional and administrative per- 
sonnel of Federal statistical and research 
agencies. Index. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Ex- 
tension Service. Wheat Grading at 
Country Points. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. (Folder 
8p.) Illustrated. (Department of Agri- 
culture AWI-86.) 5 cents per copy; $1 
per 100 copies. Single copies free from 
the Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, as long as supply lasts. 


Shows how grading is done and explains 
what farmers can do to grow better wheat. 


Farm Credit Administration. 
About That Farm You’re Going To Buy. 
Kansas City 8, Mo., May 1944. 12 p. 
(Circular No. E-29.) Single copies free. 

“. .. attempts to point out some ways you 
can use to find out whether the price put on 
the farm you want to.buy is a fair price.” 
Charts, pictures, and work sheet. 

Forest Service. Some Plain 
Facts About the Forests. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
22 p. Illustrated. (Department of Ag- 
riculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
543.) 10 cents. Single copies free from 
the Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, as long as supply lasts. 

Shows that our Nation’s forests are not 
being grown as fast as they are being de- 
pleted, and suggests ways for improving the 
situation. 

U. S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: 1940. Agriculture; 
Value of Farm Products by Color and 
Tenure of Farm Operator. A Special 
Study. By Irvin Holmes, Principal Stat- 
istician for Income and Value. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 291 p. 65 cents.. 


“. .. Makes available comparable tabula- 
tions for the value-of-farm-products data, 
figures being shown for the complete tenure 
break-down for all value-of-products items 
for the United States and geographic divi- 
sions, and for the major tenure break-down 
(owners and managers, and all tenants) for 
selected items by States.” 

U. S. Department of the Interior. 
and Wildlife Service. Preservation and 
Care of Fish Nets. By Frank E. Firth 
and Carl B. Carlson. Chicago 54, IIl., 
July 1944. 5p. Processed. Single 
copies free. 


Emphasizes the wartime need of extend- 
ing the life of nets, and gives specific direc- 
tions for their preservation. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The Disposition of 
Surplus Machine Tools By the War De- 
partment Following World War I. By 
Caroline Buck Reeves. Washington, 
June 1944. 47p. Charts. Bibliography. 
Processed. (Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Historical Study 
No. 75.) Free to librarians. 


This report on the problems which arose 
and the methods which were used in an 
earlier period, was prepared with the hope 
that it may be of some assistance in evaluat- 
ing current proposals. 


Women’s Bureau. Suggested 
Standards for Union Contract Provisions 
Affecting Women. Washington, 1944. 


Fish 


* 


4p. Single copies free as long as supply 
lasts. 

These standards were agreed upon at a 
conference of women representatives from 
organized groups, both AFL and CIO, called 
by the Women’s Bureau on February 21, 1944, 

U.S. Department of the Navy. Schools’ 
and Rates for Navy Men; Information 
Booklet for Naval Recruits. Prepared by 
Standards and Curriculum Section, 
Training Division, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 33 p. Illustrated, 
15 cents. 

Helps the recruit answer these questions: 
What are the billets in the Navy? How are 
men chosen for them? In what billet can I 
best serve the Navy and my country? 

Schools and Rates for Navy? 
Women. Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 21 p. Illustrated.7 
10 cents. 


Designed to acquaint the naval woman re- 
cruit with her duties, and to help her learn 
the assignment she can best fill. 

U. S. Department of State. Cultural-4 
Cooperation Program of the Department 
of State. By G. Howland Shaw, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. Washington, | 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944, 
14 p. (Department of State Publication 
2130.) 5 cents. Address requests for 
free copies to the State Department. 

An address delivered at the Loyola Univer 
sity Forum, New Orleans, La., May 8, 1944. : 

U.S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Ecuador; Snow on the 
Equator. Washington, U.S. Government, 
Printing Office [1944]. 13 p. 10 cents. } 
Single copies distributed free from the 
U.S. Office of Education as long as supply 
lasts. 

The strategic position of Ecuador in the 
inter-American war picture, its history, 
transportation facilities, resources, imports% 
and exports, and modern educational and 
social progress, are described briefly. Maps, 
pictograms, and pictures. Junior and senior 
high schools. 

Peru; Land of Tradition. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 4 
Office [1944.1 17 p. 10 cents. Single 
copies distributed free from the U. S, 
Office of Education as long as supply | 
lasts. 

This description of the history, industries, 
and cultures of Peru form a background for 
understanding how modern progress is attrib- 
uted to reconciling two traditions—the com- 
munal agricultural pattern, and the Incas 
and Spanish colonial belief that wealth and 
land belonged to the intrepid few. Maps, 


pictograms, and pictures, Junior and senior 
high schools. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE; 1944 
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